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LINGUAPHONE <\@sc 


The post-war world will be- ‘ 4% % ALD 
long to the two-language man. ; 5 —_ 
and woman. They will be able 7 

to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects JESS 
are brightest, the pay highest, 

the work more interesting. CO! 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at ‘home in Peru § try 


or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. age 
the 


THE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD [-:" 


Galal 
prepares you, iz your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world. Bi} 


war 


languages, in an amazingly short time. of Po 


novel 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN § :«: 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN Bove: 


and 23 other languages Sovie 
° e day — 
You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN ff ind 


to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as es 


you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say ... you ask and § nil: 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- § 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by find: 


the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- §'” 


cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, ie 


Flying, Signal and other Services. ~ 
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"Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK te L 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work ) The 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ad 
44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, . 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. E Phot 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


} ILyA EHRENBURG, outstanding Soviet 
writer and publicist, is now visiting 
the United States with two other em- 
inent Soviet writers, Konstantine Simo- 

) nv and Major General Mikhail 
Galaktionov.. Ehrenburg is known here 

|. [@ for his oustanding writings during the 
war and for his last novel The Fall 
of Paris. He is now working on a new 
novel, 


SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
outstanding progressive in the Senate, 
recently made an extensive visit to the 
Soviet Union and Europe. He is to- 
day one of America’s most vigorous 
N Hand courageous proponents of firm 
$ American-Soviet friendship. 


CapT. SERGE N. KOURNAKOFF, our 
d military analyst during the war, is now 
S- back in Moscow and will send us 
regular firsthand reports. He is the 
author of the outstanding book on the 
Red Army, Russia’s Fighting Forces, 
YY Band the pamphlet What Russia Did for 
ye BB ictory. 
Lron TALMY and ALEXANDER KARPOV 
y: frequently write in the Soviet press on 
economic subjects. 
_Pror. Icon TaMM is a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the. USSR, is connected with 
the Lebedev Physical Institute, in Mos- 
cow, and has worked on the quantum 


The portrait of Ilya Ehrenburg on our 


THEODORE BAYER, Manager 
Assistant Editor 


theory, the atomic nucleus and cosmic 
rays. The article in this issue was 
published in Jzvestia. 

IsRAEL KESTENBAUM is a New York 
businessman who for thirty-six years 
has conducted business with many parts 
of Europe, the Orient and China. 


ALTER Bropy is the author of several 
books of poetry and drama and is a 
contributor to various magazines. He 
has been making a careful study of the 
Eastern European situation for several 
years. 


Yurt OLesHA is a well-known Soviet 
novelist and playwright. He is prob- 
ably best known for his play The Three 
Fat Men, which was also produced as 
an opera. Among his other works are 
A List of Benefits, a play, Envy, a 
novel, and many short stories. 

Maj. GEN. NIKOLAI ZAMYATIN, of the 
Red Army, is a frequent contributor to 
the Soviet press on military matters. 


RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES was one of 
our Moscow correspondents until his 
recent return to his home in Toronto, 
Canada. While in Moscow he was cor- 
respondent for Saturday Night, of To- 
ronto, and for the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. He is co-author of 
Soviet Asia. 


ELLA WINTER was Moscow corres- 
pondent for the New York Post for six 
months during the war. Her latest book 
is I Saw the Russian People. 
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We Count on You! 
W E have long suggested our 


magazine as an_ excellent 
source of reference material for 
students. As a matter of fact, our 
magazine today is read in thousands 
of high school and college libraries. 

Now a completely objective au- 
thority voluntarily recommends 
Soviet Russia Topay. We refer to 
Laura K. Martin, Chairman of the 
Evaluation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librari- 
ans, who, after a study of the 5,982 
magazines published in the United 
States, lists ours among the first 
one hundred recommended. 

She welcomes SRT for “its free- 
dom from political dogma” and 
declares it is “very appealing to 
youth because of its vital tone.” 
She comments on the “the profuse 
and appealing illustrations.” 

Naturally we are pleased. We 
would point out also that our mag- 
azine is the only monthly in 
America exclusively devoted to 
authoritative news, comment and 
interpretation of Soviet events. We 
believe, too, that our appeal and 
value goes beyond the youth of 
America, to all Americans with a 
youthful, vigorous eye to a secure, 
peaceful and prosperous future for 
the world. 

In our last issue we appealed to 
you to help us overcome the high 
costs of publication. Your response 
has been heartfelt—and indicates 
that you endorse our policy of help- 
ing to further American-Soviet rela- 
tions through better understanding. 
Our appeal for $25,000 is to enable 
us to continue our work. of present- 
ing the truth about the USSR. 

We ask that you and your friends 
give generously so that SRT can 
continue to work for American- 
Soviet Amity. 


Sincerely yours, 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


AMERICAN-SOVIET AMITY FUND 


Soviet Russia’ Today 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $........as my contri- 
bution toward the $25,000 Amer- 
ican-Soviet Amity F to keep 
SRT going. Nes 
Name .. SOS Wor’ i owenWee an 


Address 
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AMERICA WELCOMES THREE VISITORS 


In a true spirit of friendship and as a firm step toward 
closer Soviet-American cultural exchange, three out- 
standing Soviet men-of letters are today visitors to the 
United States where they are acclaimed for the tremen- 


dous role they played in fighting fascism with the weapon 
that they know best—the pen. Left to right, they are, poet, 
novelist and playwright Konstantine Simonov, known to 
Americans especially for his great novel on Stalingrad, 
"Days and Nights;" novelist and publicist Ilya Ehrenburg, 
known here for his powerful anti-fascist writings during 





the war and for his novel "The Fall of Paris;"" and analyst 
and publicist Major General Mikhail Galaktionov, military 
editor of "Pravda." They are shown here at an enthusiastic 
reception in their honor at the Waldorf-Astoria held by 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. As we 
went to press the National Council was preparing a giant 
farewell reception at Madison Square Garden in honor 
of the guests on their return from receptions, speaking 
engagements and tours in various parts of the United 
States where they delivered their message of friendship. 
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The Paris Conference 


Y a carefully contrived system of mirrors and by tricky 
methods attracting the eye to some point other than 
where the real action is taking place, everything that hap- 
pens in our relations with the Soviet Union is made to 
appear the opposite of what it is. 
Thus the plans of the Anglo-American bioc to strengthen 
and expand their dominating: world position do a dis- 


appearing act and in their place the “new Soviet imperial-' 


ism” emerges. When we support retention of power by 
the old reactionary and feudal elements in Europe and 
the Far East against the Soviet support of popular demo- 
cratic elements it is just the other way around. When the 
Soviet Union in the interests of Big Three unity makes 
concession after concession while the United States and 
England refuse to yield one single iota, this becomes 
Soviet intransigeance and stubbornness. While eyes are 
fixed on little Iran, they are supposed not to see what is 
going on in Egypt, Transjordania, Iraq, Palestine, Greece, 
China, Iceland, India, Spain, etc., etc. 

The deliberately manufactured atmosphere of gloom 
around the preparations for the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, gave rise from the outset to 
serious doubts as to whether Secretary Byrnes really in- 
tended that it should succeed. Rumors were rife that drafts 
of separate peace treaties were being taken along by the 
delegation. The inclusion in the delegation of Senator 
Vandenberg, main instigator of the “get tough with 
Russia” policy, was hardly reassuring. Nor was Secretary 
Byrnes’ own statement on his departure that he “stood in 
need of prayer.” 

This picture was somewhat disturbed during the opening 


days of the conference by the very evident determination on 


the part of the Soviet delegation headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov that the conference should reach agreement, 
and a series of optimistic stories came out of Paris. Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Bevin soon had the press straightened out 
again, however, and after a demonstration of “Soviet stub- 
bornness” by Anglo-American refusal to yield on a single 
point put forward by the Soviet Union, the proper atmos- 
phere was created for the introduction by Secretary Byrnes 
of the proposal for a four-power treaty. Senator Vandenberg 
must have had on his best canary-swallowing expression 
as this proposal was made, for he was, after all, its original 
author—with the reported aid of John Foster Dulles. (He 
enjoys telling people, these days, that he and Jimmy see 
eye to eye on current American foreign policies vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union.) 

This treaty was offered with a fine air of magnanimity, 
and hailed by all the columnists and editorial writers as 
Proof that the United States was prepared to shoulder its 
full responsibility for European security, and as a test of 





Soviet sincerity. But here again, the law of opposites ap- 


plies. Purporting to be a plan to guarantee the disarma- 
ment of Germany, including a pledge for the United States 
to stay in Germany for twenty-five years, it offered nothing 
not already provided in existing agreements and was, in 
effect, a plan for the evasion of the Potsdam obligations 
to insure against revival of Germany’s aggressive capacity. 

Our own failure to carry out the Potsdam program has 
been testified to by visitors to the United States zone in 
Germany, and was recently emphasized by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Morganthau, Jr. But even 
this treaty went too far for the British who are not only 
resisting implementation of the Potsdam pledges to break 
up the German cartels, but are embarked on an extensive 
program of building up the German steel industry, which 
is the foundation of Germany’s warmaking capacity. I. F. 
Stone reported in PM of May 13 that the French complain 
that Britain has reneged on promised coal deliveries to 
France as a result of this program, and that steel pro- 
duction in the British-controlled Ruhr is now greater than 
the entire French steel industry. 

(A recent radio broadcast indicated that the Soviet at- 
titude for the final disposition of the Rhine-Ruhr district 
was based wholly on adhering to the Potsdam decision for 
the destruction of the war industry of those regions, 
drastic curtailment of everything that could be used for 
military purposes to the level of what is needed for peace- 
time purposes only, and utilization of the area’s resources 
for reparations for losses caused by the Nazis.) 

After the four-power treaty proposal fell flat, Secretary 
Byrnes next proposed that an immediate date be set for 
the convening of the general peace conference, turning 
over to twenty-one small nations the power to write the 
peace, regardless of whether agreement could be reached 
by the powers mainly responsible for world security. Mr. 
Molotov insisted on the Moscow decision that agreement 
on the peace treaties should first be reached by the For- 
eign Ministers. 

The Soviet Union made it clear that there was no need 
for any breakdown of the foreign ministers’ conference, and 
showed its own good faith by making important conces- 
sions. Molotov not only scaled down earlier reparations 


claims on Italy to $300,000,000, one-third of which to go’ 


to the Soviet Union, but indicated assets of Italy abroad 
which could be used for this purpose. But while Byrnes 
ostensibly agreed on this sum, he insisted that the two 
Italian warships which the Soviet Union had already re- 
ceived should count as part of it. The Soviet Union had 
considered these as legitimate war booty. In refusing to 
consider them as such Secretary Byrnes gave the reason 
that the Soviet Union had not directly fought against 
Italy and so- was not entitled to booty, thus belittling the 
mighty role of the Soviet Union in the victory in Europe. 

Most important of all, the Soviet Union then agreed 
to give up its request for individual trusteeship over 
Tripolitania, and to accept instead: the French proposal 
that it should remain under Italian trusteeship. However, 
as soon as the Soviet Union made this concession, new ob- 
jections began to appear, chiefly on the part of Britain 
which had been trying to assume the mantle of champion 
of colonial dependence by suddenly proposing freedom 
for all of Libya (of which Tripolitania is the western 
half, Cyrenaica the other) having made a wartime pledge 
to the Senussi natives which involved setting up a new 
pocket-kingdom for Britain there. 
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The Question of Trieste 


T this point Mr. Molotov again brought forward the 
question of Trieste in which the USSR supported 
Yugoslavia’s claims. He intimated that Britain and the 
United States might show some disposition to yield. on 
this issue, not only because of the concessions the Soviet 
Union had made and because Yugoslavia had been an ally 
in the war and therefore her claims should have prior con- 
sideration over those of a former enemy nation, but be- 
cause these claims stood on their own merits. 

Secretary Byrnes, however, was unwilling to retreat 
any further than the border proposed by the French, which 
is west of the one the United States has advocated, but 
would still allow Italy to retain Trieste. 

While the problem of Trieste is undoubtedly a knotty 
one for which any solution would inevitably leave some 
dissatisfaction, there is no question not only that Yugoslav- 
ia’s claim is greater because of her contributions to the 
Allied cause, but that in the scales of justice the balance is 
indubitably in Yugoslavia’s favor. While the major part of 
the population of Trieste is Italian, the population of the 
Julian March as a whole is preponderantly Slav. No 
plan that involved the separation of Trieste from the rest 
of the Julian March by giving it to Italy would be a so- 
lution, because Trieste is the historic and economic cen- 
ter of the region, and is inseparably connected with its 
whole development. Furthermore, Trieste is of vital im- 
portance to Yugoslavia as a seaport, while Italy has no need 
of it for this purpose. The democratic nature of the present 
Yugoslav State and its federated structure, offering a 
large degree of autonomy to minority groups, would pre- 
vent any injustice to the Italian population of the city. 
The area would become a Seventh Republic in the Yugo- 
slav Federation, with complete local autonomy. 

These considerations are lost on Secretary Byrnes, who 
is not thinking in terms of democratic solutions for the 
peoples of the world, but in terms of blocking the USSR. 
This means running the world as England and America 
want it to be run, not as a great cooperative undertaking 
in which all people must have a voice, and in which the 
great powers deal with each other as equals, 


Beating the War Drums 


HILE Walter Lippmann has brought back from 

Europe a picture of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union feverishly preparing for war against each other, 
with the United States standing on the sidelines, the facts 
are quite otherwise. First of all, we cannot resist brand- 
ishing the atom bomb around. It is reported that our air- 
force strategically situated in Europe has all been con- 
verted into B-29 Superforts—the only plane capable of 
carrying the atom bomb. Our troops are stationed in some 
56 different points abroad. We are in the process of extend- 
ing our military bases all over the world, whether or not 
the people whose lands we consider of strategic importance 
to us want us. United States, British and Canadian mili- 
tary personnel have just returned from the Canadian 
Musk-Ox Expedition, a polar military maneuver, testing 
equipment and vantage points that could be used against 
only one possible objective—the Soviet Union. The In- 
fantry Journal recently noted the importance of this ex- 
pedition in an article entitled “War on the Polar Ice Cap” 
which says: “The Germans blundered when the Russian 
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winter caught them unprepared before Moscow,” and that 
many military experts think that the next war “will 
be over and through the Arctic.” One of those experts 
is Major George Fielding Eliot who in the New York 
Herald Tribune for April 12, suggested that we adopt the 
“cold blooded strategy” of being prepared to mount a 
military offensive northward, with an accompanying map 
projected in such a way as to indicate the Soviet Union in 
a menacing position. And now comes the ominous plan for 
placing the entire Western Hemisphere, including Canada 
and all of South America, under our military control. 


Bread and Dollars 
ERBERT HOOVER'S recent survey of world food 


conditions insures that American food will be used 
for purposes of political pressure, and United States loans 
are being used frankly as a weapon of intervention. Our 
loan to Britain is advertised as a means of buttressing im- 
perialist domination of the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. Our billion dollar loan to France, according to “au- 
thoritative sources” in Washington ‘quoted in the New 
York Times of May 8, “is expected to bolster the moderate 
elements in France and help reestablish that country as a 
stable, prosperous bulwark against Communism in Western 
Europe.” The American Embassy in Paris recommended 
that it be announced in mid-May to coincide with the 
French National Assembly election campaign. 

But the $90,000,000 loan, so desperately needed by 
Poland is being withheld because of alleged failure to 
carry out our conditions—free elections, and so on. As if we 
had not already done enough damage—(recent visitors 
to Poland report that the greatest difficulties in Poland 
are caused by Mikolajczyk who Britain and America in- 
sisted be taken into the government.) And the billion dol- 
lars earmarked for the Soviet Union by the Export-Import 
Bank is now being used elsewhere because of “uncertainty 
over whether Moscow intends to accept the American 
invitation to begin loan negotiations’—any uncertainty 
being due to the impgassible conditions we tried to attach 
to the loan. 

Meantime Great Britain makes phoney offers for with- 
drawal of her troops from Egypt, which on close scrutiny, 
it turns out will take at least five years to complete, and 
furthermore is conditioned on a mutual aid treaty which 
will saddle heavy financial and military obligations on 
the Egyptian people, while strong military bases are being 
prepared in Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Transjordania, Iraq 
and elsewhere. 

But the peoples of the world have fought a terrible and 
bloody war to get rid of the system of domination of 
weaker countries by stronger. They want to realize the 
aims for which they fought, they do not want to be 
plunged into a new catastrophic war. The military might 
of fascism is defeated. It must not rise again, nor any new 
type of domination. The people of the world must see 
clearly where the danger lies, and repudiate all those who 
are trying to instigate a new world war. The people have 
the power to prevent a third world war if they resist all 
efforts to create disunity among them, and above all the 
efforts to separate them from the Soviet Union. 

Let our country use its wealth and power to help feed 
the needy nations, to help rebuild its wartorn areas, and to 
further the cause of peace. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

















Roosevelt and American-Soviet Friendship 
OSEPH STALIN paid tribute to the memory of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt in a cablegram on the occasion 
of a dinner held by the American-Russian Institute in 
New York to bestow a posthumous award upon the late 
President for his contribution to American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. Stalin’s message said: 
I can only welcome the noble initiative of the American- 
Russian Institute in perpetuating the memory of the late 
President Roosevelt. Humanity should be thankful to that 
great statesman for his outstanding services in the routing 
of German-Japanese aggression, and the peoples of our coun- 
tries, in addition, for the development of friendly relations 
between the United States of America and the Soviet Union. 
Senator Claude Pepper made the presentation of a plaque 
designed by William Zorach signalizing the American 
Russian Institute award, to former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies, designated by the Roosevelt family to receive it on 
their behalf. 

Mr. Davies contrasted the long record of friendship 
between our country and the Soviet Union with the tradi- 


tional background of conflict between Russia and Great — 


Britain. He referred to the Soviet’s natural suspicions 
that Great Britain wanted to keep the Mediterranean as 
a British lake and to thwart the legitimate Russian desire 
for an outlet to warm waters. He noted their resentment 
at “global planning by joint British and American Chiefs 
of Staff from which the Red Army—which was doing most 
of the fighting against Hitler—was then excluded.” He 
recalled the long delay in the opening of the Second Front 
and described Roosevelt’s role in solving this situation: 


That was the beginning of understanding between 
Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt. Stalin knew that 
our President and military leaders had constantly urged a 
cross-Channel operation from 1941 to 1944. It was at 
Teheran, in November’ 1943, that finally the date for a 
cross-Channel operation was definitely agreed upon for the 
first time. As Stalin and Roosevelt came to know each 
other, that relationship grew constantly stronger. 


Hon. Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet representative at the 
United Nations Security Council, added another strong 
tribute on behalf of his country to the achievements of 
Roosevelt in mobilizing the human and material resources 
of America for the struggle against the German and Jap- 
anese aggressors and for his recognition of the importance 
of strengthening American-Soviet relations to the cause of 
world peace. In a vigorous and forthright statement of 
his country’s policies, Mr. Gromyko declared: 


The strengthening of the results of victory, the building 
of an enduring peace, are possible only if the relations 
between all sovereign peoples who have brought into being 
the United Nations organization, are founded upon the 
Principle of equality and of mutual recognition of their 
interests. This goal cannot be reached if any one country 
or group of. countries, however strong its position may 
be economically or in any other respect, tries to impose 
its will upon the other countries, if it tries to attain 
guardianship over the world which is not requested by 
the other countries. Generally speaking, the idea of 
guardianship by one or even two countries is a vain il- 
lusion. In the past such attempts invariably met with 
failure. A striking example of this truth is offered by 
German fascism. Similar attempts in the future will be 
equally unsuccessful. The peoples who have gone through 
the sufferings of the war just ended cannot permit war 
instigators and gangster scribes to plunge them into a 
new war. > 
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As to the people of the Soviet Union, it will. in the . 


future, as it did in the past, defend the cause of peace. It 
will continue to unmask warmongers wherever their 
voices may be raised. The Soviet people are not given 
to fear of difficulties and threats. It has sufficiently strong 
nerves and stamina to soberly appraise a situation, not 
only during the period of war sufferings, but also 
now, when the peace-loving nations are endeavoring to 
establish an era of long and enduring peace while the 
warmongers on the other hand are trying to thwart the 
peoples’ efforts. The Soviet people feel confident that 
the peaceful policies pursued by the Soviet Government, 
with Generalissimo Stalin at the head, correspond to 
the basic interests of all peace-loving peoples who hate 
war and despise warmongers. 


Sowing Seeds of Hate 


™ HE publishers state that this manuscript was ready 


to go to press when Pearl Harbor broke, but for 
some unnamed reason publication was postponed until this 
moment.” So writes Eduard C. Lindeman, reviewing the 
traitor Trotsky’s venomous attack on Stalin for The 
Saturday Review. ‘Are we to understand,” Mr. Linde- 
man continues, “that this moment was chosen because the 
United Nations is-meeting in the United States, striving 
against the greatest odds to keep the world at peace, that 
now would be the proper moment to sow more seeds of 
hate?” 

Frederick L. Schuman puts it even more strongly in a 
review published in PM of April 28. He writes: 

“In 1946, all utterances and acts of politicians and pub- 
licists, both in the USSR and in Britain and America, will 
ultimately be weighted in the scales of human destiny in 
terms of this stark and simple issue: do they contribute to 
Anglo-American-Soviet unity and to constructive criticism 
and sympathetic understanding between the East and the 
West? Or do they encourage discord and intolerance and 
thus promote the descent of man into anarchy and an 
agony admitting of no survival? Books are weapons in this 
struggle.” 

Professor Schuman, while finding that the book adds 
practically nothing but falsehoods to what is known about 
Stalin, considers that its sole contribution is in supplying 
evidence regarding Trotsky’s own motives and deeds, and 
the extent of his own corruption. “That a man possessed 
by so unquenchable a hatred would balk at cooperating 
with Fascists in his efforts to destroy the object of his 
wrath is scarcely conceivable.” Making a fantastic at- 
tempt to accuse Stalin of anti-Semitism, Trotsky himself 
indulges in innumerable appeals to the basest form of 
racial prejudice. Professor Schuman concludes: 

“Finally, to leave no doubt that his Weltanschauung at 
the end had come to resemble that of Alfred Rosenberg, 
Trotsky asserts flatly that Mussolini and Hitler were 
Stalin’s superiors, for both ‘displayed initiative, roused the 
masses to action, pioneered new paths through the political 
jungle.’ Epithets are always odious, whether used by 
Trotsky or against Trotsky. But the author of this work 
of defeatism, driven to frenzy by his own frustrations, here 
discloses himself as a Fascist. . . . If Fascism is resur- 
rected it will stem from the disease of such sick souls.” 

It is not surprising that our Soviet friends wonder at 
a conception of freedom of the press which permits pub- 
lishers of books and newspapers to threaten the lives of 
our children and ourselves by putting into the hands of 
our people weapons for advance skirmishes of a third 


World War. (Continued on page 31) 
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OF LOVE AND HATE 


by ILYA EHRENBURG 


WOULD like to speak of love and 

hate, but that is a difficult thing to 
do through a translator. In our country, 
as you know, there is 4 great growth 
in the study of the English language. 
Unfortunately I have not caught up 
with the young people of my country 
in the study of English and I must 
acquaint myself with the literature of 
America, the poetry of England, 
through translation. I have attended 
meetings of the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council and I note that they manage 
not badly through translators. But 
then they speak the language of diplo- 
macy. , 

However, I am a poor diplomat. | 
like to express plainly and directly 
what I think. I have been here only a 
short while and I have seen some 
things that I like and some that I 
do not like. But I find that Amer- 
icans, too, are poor diplomats. They, 
too, speak directly and bluntly. I like 
it that way. 

Now it is true that all is not smooth 
between our two nations—we have 
our differences, our family squabbles. 
But not to speak of them is to give 
them exaggerated importance. I am 
convinced that speaking plainly we will 
be able to work out our differences and 
good family relations will endure. 

I attended the Nuremberg trials a 
while ago. I like your Justice Jackson; 
I like his directness and firmness. You 
will recall that Mr. Hess attempted 
to go psychiatric and to claim that he 
was ‘not able to recall events. It was 
Mr. Jackson who taught him that 
nothing could be gained by that sub- 
terfuge. He suddenly remembered even 
more than he had forgotten. And so 
it was with Ribbentrop who claimed 
that he had taken so many bromides 
that his memory failed him. Both 
gentlemen however managed to find 
their faculties for remembering. 

It seems to me, that there are not 
a few people who now remember so 
much that they have forgotten some- 
thing. 

I would like to say a word about 
the press of our two countries. I have 
observed a noticeable difference in the 
use of tenses in discussing the war. 
We, in our press, always refer to the 
war in the past tense; some of your 
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newspapers, I notice, tend to speak of it 
in.the future tense. 

I have seen articles in your news- 
papers which imply that Russia is a 


warlike nation, that the Soviet Union 


has warlike intentions. The press, and 
the people who speak to me, make 
these implications and ask: “What is 
Russia up to?” They ask this of the 
country that has sacrificed so much, 
that has lost so much, that has grieved 
so deeply. They ask this of the people 
who really—let us be frank and let 
us not be diplomatic—won the war, 
not for Russia alone, but for America, 
for mankind. 

Recently I had the occasion to speak 
to a journalist who works for one of 
those newspapers which constantly 
uses the future tense in discussing the 
war and which makes those implica- 
tions that I have just noted. I asked 
him why. He replied: “Don’t pay any 
attention to them. They’re crazy!” 

Well, let us be frank, let us not be 
diplomatic. We have crazy people, too, 
in the Soviet Union; I tell you that 
straight out. But then we have insane 
asylums for such people—they do not 
control our press. 

You know, I have a strong belief in 
the descriptive powers of writing. Be- 
fore I came here I knew something of 
America, I knew of your great sky- 
scrapers here in New York. I had read 
vivid descriptions of them. But I had 
to see them for myself, I had to see 
them at night to receive the full im- 
pact that they can convey. It is only 
when I see them that I fully realize the 
devastation in my own country, for 
we have our skyscrapers, too—sky- 
scrapers of rubble and ruin that the 
Nazis have wreaked on our land. 

When I told an American writer 
of this he said that you, too, have suf- 
fered privations. He spoke of shortages 
of white shirts and nylons. Well, we 
don’t have nylons to worry about, but 


our privations are the price we have 
paid for victory—devastation, count- 
less lives lost, grief and suffering. 
One has to be crazy to pretend to 
believe that the Soviet people are war- 
like or have warlike intentions. On the 
contrary, the Soviet people are eager 
to resume peacetime construction. 
Shortly before I left the Soviet Union 
to come here, I visited a factory that 


‘ had produced bombers, It had already 


undergone peacetime conversion and 
was turning out baby carriages. In 
frankness I must say that these first 
baby carriages that they turned out 
were not very good; they certainly 
were not as good as the bombers that 
had been produced. I am sure, of 
course, that the carriages produced at 


that factory are already of a much 


higher quality. But those carriages 
were enthusiastically welcomed for you 
must not forget that Soviet mothers for 
some years had had no baby carriages 


_ at all. The mothers had lived in con- 


stant terror of bombs. Now that terror 
is passed and they want a happier life 
for their children. To call this warlike 
is crazy. We have paid dearly for our 
country. Our people won the war be- 
cause they hate war. 

I would like to give you a little pic- 
ture so that you will understand what 
is in the minds of my people, how they 
look at happenings abroad. 

You: will recall that some time ago 
an important British personage visited 
America and made a certain speech 
here. 

I was in Smolensk at the time. Be- 
fore: the war Smolensk had a popula- 


_ tion of 200,000. When I visited it 


there were only four houses standing 
in the entire city. The people lived in 
dugouts, in caves, in the ruins, in bat-) 
racks. 

Of course you know that we have 
newspapers, too, in the Soviet Union. 
Not as big as yours—I find it difficult} 
carrying your Sunday editions to my 
hotel room—we suffer from a lack of! 
newsprint. But we have newspapers;) 
and for those unable to obtain one be+ 


-cause of the shortage, we usually pasté 


them up on the walls so that the 

people will all have an opportunity’t@ 

read the news. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ODAY, as the world is skirting 

dangerously near the brink of 
a war which might well mean world 
suicide, each of us. is compelled to 
speak with utmost candor for peace 
and against the causes of war and those 
who would make war. 

Hardly have we begun to repair 
the damage this terrible war has 
wrought upon men and nations, but 
responsible government officials, as 
Mr. Walter Lippmann reports from 
his recent trip abroad, are talking and 
even planning in terms of the probabil- 
ity of a new war. 

There is today a desperate reaching 
out for national security on the part of 
all nations, particularly those which 
felt the full impact of this war. Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States 
alike are: maintaining large military 
forces and are laying formidable plans 
to increase their might. Each is reach- 
ing out ,t@ maintain or secure its 
sphere of influence and what it feels to 
be its share of the strategic natural 
resources of the world. 

We all know full well that it is not 
the Axis powers, so. recently and so 
soundly beaten, who threaten us. It 


is, rather, between the Big ‘Three 
who fought so gloriously to defeat 


them that the threat of war is be- 
lieved to exist. 

A grave crisis of confidence has 
arisen between the United States and 
Great Britain and their great Soviet 
partner. We have lost the spirit of 
comradeship and the ability to work 
together which brought us victory less 
than a year ago. In place of unity 
there has grown fear and distrust. The 
differences and suspicions that were 
laid aside during the war for the sake 
of the common goal—the defeat of 
our common enemies—have reappeared 
and are being aggravated. 























AMERICA 


AND 
PEACE 


THE 
CRISIS 


by SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 


Beyond and behind each nation’s 
understandable desire for national 
security lies fear. This fear is in part 
based on the assumption that the Rus- 
sian and Anglo-Saxon nations cannot 
both prosper in the same world. In 
part, fear and distrust are being 
deliberately fostered by the dispos- 
sessed Nazis and Fascists in the Axis 
countries and_ fascist sympathizers 
everywhere. They-hope to turn the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union 
against one another so that they can 
recapture power and privilege. Their 
political forerunners tried these tactics 
after the first World War and _ suc- 
ceeded. Until we are certain that the 
last vestiges of fascism have been com- 
pletely obliterated we must never cease 
to be vigilant against the fifth-column 
tactics of these forces of evil. Lastly, 
the ,dangerous dregs of unrepentant 
isolationism, of national chauvinism 
and imperial vanity are loose in the 
world. Fearmongering is a prime 
tactic of these warmongers. 

The peoples of the world want peace 
and need peace. Our first duty then 
is to find our way out of this web of 
fear. Nothing would be _ more 
tragically stupid and cruel than for us 
to be pushed into another war which 
would be more devastating than we 
could ever imagine, without trying 
with all the intelligence and courage at 
our command to blaze a road to peace. 

The great war leaders of each na- 
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Joseph EE. Davies 
(right), on behalf of 
the Roosevelt family, 
receives the Amer- 
can Russian Institute 
plaque awarded to 
the late President 
Roosevelt for fur- 
thering good Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations. 
Senator Claude Pep- 
per is making the 
presentation as An- 
drei Gromyko, Soviet 
delgate to the U.N. 
Security Council, 
looks on 
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tion who worked together to plan_our 
victory realized that when the war 
was over the common goal of military 
victory would no longer exist to hold 
us together. They realized that each 
nation might, out of habit and fear, 
seek its self-preservation along the 
traditional path of. power politics 
which inevitably leads to war. They 
built the United Nations organiza- 
tion and gave us the tools with which 
we could cooperatively assure the se- 
curity of each nation and together 
develop a world of peace and plenty. 
But the objectives of this organization 
cannot be achieved unless we all sin- 
cerely use the international forum as 
the instrument of peace and not, as has 
been done, to promote narrow and 
selfish interests. We must give up 
our double standard of international 
morality and cease to expect any na- 
tion to refrain from acting as we act 
to further our own security. 

Someone has to take the first de- 
cisive step to bring us all back on the 
road of collective security and inter- 
national cooperation. I deeply believe 
that the United States can do it. Ours 
is the ‘unprecedented power and 
strength; ours is also the opportunity. 
We have the respect and friendship of 
nations large and small. We have. the 
economic as well as the strategic 
wherewithal. We lack only the de- 
termination to cast off old habits and 
prejudices. 

We must take the lead in insuring 
that Nazism, Fascism and militarism 
are ruthlessly wiped out in the Axis 
nations and wherever they exist. To 
appease Spain and Argentina is to give 
the lie to our democratic beliefs and 
to add weapons to the arsenal of the 
warmongers. Because we share in the 
secret of the atom bomb and largely 
control its destiny, we must take the 
lead in outlawing its use as a weapon 
ot war and in freeing atomic energy 
as an international instrument of peace 
which can lift the human race to 
heights. of security, abundance and 
happiness which would have seemed 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Marshal Rokossovsky reviews the May 
Day parade in Moscow 


FTER writing for you for years 

about the Red Army your re- 

porter at last saw it in the flesh on the 
most memorable May Day of all. 

The Soviet people celebrated this 
holiday with their backs turned to the 
darkness of war and their eyes fixed 
on the blazing light of a new life be- 
ing ushered in by the post-war five- 
vear plan. The contrast between the 
none-too-distant, tragic but glorious 
past and the immediate bright future is 
so striking that it throws into bold 
relief all the physical and psychological 
features of this country’s powerful 
forward march. There are brighter 
street lights and brighter smiles on 
people’s faces, new cars and trains and 
gay little piles of sand on the boule- 
vards for toddlers to play in, an ever- 
increasing flow of goods in the shops, 
as well as a great blossoming out of 
color films and magazines. The Soviet 
leaders give the people the grand over- 
all pattern of the plan, which the peo- 
ple themselves have helped to draw up, 
and the people respond with increased 
work tempo, with added vim and zest 
in labor and play. Everywhere and 
every day you note new things—the 
Bolshoy Theater puts on a new pro- 
duction of Boris Godunov; militiamen 
get new trim uniforms; new crack 
trains start on their course to this and 
that distant point; new colleges and in- 
stitutes are being inaugurated; the 
gamut of pre-war goods is not only 
returning but is being swelled with 
new additions. 

May First rode in this year on the 
swell of a general upsurge. 

Beginning on the evening of April 
30 Moscow was filled with floating 
music. I walked down Gorky Street 
from Pushkin Square accompanied by 
the strains of Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony, was picked up on Sverdlov 
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BACK | 
IN 
Moscow 


by 
SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


Square by Eugene Onyegin who in 
turn delivered me on Red Square to 
the thunder of the Red Army Chorus. 
Thousands of searchlights poked about 
the sky forming airy domes overhead, 
projecting portraits of beloved leaders 
against the clouds. 

Most buildings put on red _ togas, 
their architectural features emphasized 
by necklaces of electric bulbs. As usual 
the Boishoy carried huge portraits 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin on 
its columns. The venerable Kremlin 
alone remained virgin of all decora- 
tions, its historic clock as always mark- 
ing step for the whole country, its ruby 
stars pointing the way to the future 
greatness which one unmistakably feels 
here in every breath, every throb, every 
step. 

I was lucky enough to receive tickets 
to the tribune on Red Square. We got 
there shortly after 8 o'clock and I 
could thus watch the minute and pre- 
cise military preparations for the 
parade. I could also watch at short 
range troops at rest, study their faces, 
the details of their equipment and 
their deportment when “at ease.” My 
general impression might be summed up 
thus: with speed and efficiency the 
Red Army is being rebuilt into a bril- 
liant, smooth-running, regular peace- 
time body. It seemed as if these tens 
of thousands of officers and men whose 
chests glittered with war decorations 
and many who had marched ‘from 
Stalingrad to Berlin, had never left 
the parade grounds of their peace- 
time garrisons. 

Nine fifty-five. Red Square looks 
like a checkerboard of khaki, blue, 
green and white squares. As the golden 
hand of Spasski clock creeps toward 
ten the silence and immobility of tens 


of thousands of people becomes almost, 


eerie. There is a great burst of ap- 
plause as Generalissimo Stalin in his 
plain khaki uniform, with no decora- 
tions except the little gold star “Hero 
of Socialist Labor,” mounts the steps 


A column of tanks rolls across Moscow's 
historic Red Square 


of the mausoleum. He is followed by 
a dozen members of the government 
and by Marshals Vassilevsky and Zhv- 
kov. 

On the first stroke of ten Marshal 
Rokossovsky, who. is the central figure 
in today’s military parade, rides out of 
the great Kremlin gate on a big lanky 
chestnut. He is met by the Comman- 
der of the Moscow Military District, 
General Artemiev, and receives the 
latter’s report. Rokossovsky, trim and 
elegant, sitting on his horse with mag- 
nificent ease and grace, puts his charger 
into a collected gallop and begins the 
review. He stops in front of each for- 
mation, greets them and congratulates 
the men on the occasion of May Day. 
‘Thunderous responses shake the square. 

Troops have brimmed over the con- 
fines of the square and the young Mar- 
shal has to ride out a way to manage to 
visit cavalry, mechanized formations 
and the famous Katiushas. 

Rokossovsky gallops back to the 
mausoleum at a faster clip and _ stops 
his horse with an imperceptible move- 
ment of the hand. He dismounts, 
walks up the steps and takes his place 
in front of the microphones right over 
the middle letter of the word “Lenin.” 
He is now in the geometrical center, 
the spiritual center of the huge coun- 
try. 

In a resonant military voice with 
slight emphasis on his letter “‘O” he 
makes a short speech reviewing the 
victories of the Soviet people, their 
intense desire for peace, their hopes 
placed in the fulfillment of the new 
plan. He warns, however, of com- 
placency in the face of the machinations 
of international reaction and _ pledges 
that the Soviet armed forces will in 
sure the peaceful and creative work of 
the people. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A NATION BEHIND A PLAN 


OR some days prior to the begin- 
ning of April, Moscow news- 
papers published long lists of factories, 
mills, mines, canneries and various 
other industrial enterprises which had 
completed their production plan for 
the first quarter of the year ahead 
of schedule, or had exceeded it. For 
weeks, now; the big frontpage news 
has been the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR at its recent session. The plan 
is being discussed throughout the vast 
country at meetings and conferences 
of the most diverse enterprises, in- 
stitutions * and organizations—from a 
collective farm somewhere in the wide 
open spaces of Siberia or in the moun- 
tains of Central Asia, to the presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 
Even in the Academy, to take the 
first example that suggests itself, 
discussion is by no means merely ac- 
ademic. It concerns concrete, practical 
measures for the implementation of 
science’s part in the plan. According 
to the President of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Sergei Vavilov, 
the Academy and its branches and 
institutes are now drawing up their 
various plans for the coming five years. 
They are drafting plans for research 
“in general” and for the investigation 
of problems directly bearing upon the 
Five-Year Plan in industry and agri- 
culture, for research in the fields of 
both “pure” and applied science. The 
subjects to be included in the plan 
of Soviet science range from the study 
of nuclear energy and astrophysics to 
the deciphering and description of an- 
cient Tibetan manuscripts. The Acade- 
my’s Five-Year Plan includes vast ex- 
pansion of the facilities for scientific 
activity, the construction of about 
fifty new buildings to house the Acade- 
my itself, many of the existing scientific 
institutions and some that are to be 
founded in the course of the next five 
Years, 

“Stalin has set Soviet scientists a 
fascinating: honerable and very great 
task,” said President Vavilov. “In the 
Nearest future we are to surpass the 
achievements of science outside of our 
country. And Soviet scientists will 
cope with this task.” 


JUNE 1946 


by LEON TALMY 


The entire Soviet nation is deter- 
mined to cope with the tasks set down 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan, for the 
plan is uppermost in the minds of all 


Soviet people. It is what they voted. 


for in the recent elections to the Su- 
preme Soviet; it is what they fought 
for in the recent war. It is what they 
made a Revolution for in 1917—the 
opportunity of -building a socialist sys- 
tem based upon a planned economy, 
and continual expansion of the pro- 
ductive resources of the country. 

The fact that the Soviet people are 
eager to go back to five-year plans does 
not mean, of course, that planning 
was discarded in the years of war. It 
is well known that some sort of plan- 
ning had to be adopted during the 
war even by capitalist countries. In 
the Soviet Union the German invasion 
made it necessary to switch over from 
planning for peacetime development to 
planning to meet the exigencies of a 
costly and devastating war. Now it is 
a matter of switching back to planning 
for peacetime development for an 
economy of abundance, which is the 
basis for the transition to the higher 
stage of socialism—to communism. 

Hardships caused by the war are 
still strongly felt. Food is still rationed. 
Consumer goods are still scarce. But 
the people of the Soviet Union know 
that by the coming autumn bread and 
cereals will no longer be rationed, and 
that before the end of 1947 all other 
foodstuffs and consumer goods will be 
available in sufficient quantities to war- 
rant complete discontinuance of the 
system of rationing. 

The plan lays special emphasis on 
the improvement of living conditions, 
on raising the living standards of the 
people. It provides for an increase of 
twenty-eight per cent in retail sales 
as compared with 1940. This means 
much more food products, more tex- 
tiles, knitgoods, shoes, furniture, ‘hard- 
ware, crockery, bicycles, radio sets, 
time pieces, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines and books. It provides for 
tangible improvements in municipal 
services, better transportation facilities, 
more streetcars, more auto-buses and 
trolley-buses, increased supplies of gas 
and electricity for domestic purposes. 


The plan provides for the building of 
new kindergartens, schools, colleges, 
clubhouses, libraries, theaters, motion 
picture houses. It provides for the ex- 
pansion of public health services, for 
more hospitals, polyclinics, dispensaries, 
sanatoriums. It provides for a huge 
amount of housing construction. 

Many of these things are already 
in evidence. In Moscow, for example, 
you" see new apartment houses under 
construction, new stores, restaurants 
and tearooms opening everywhere, you 
see radios, refrigerators, watches, vacu- 
um cleaners, gas ranges, electrical ap- 
pliances and numerous other articles 
offered for sale. These are all articles 
of which people could not even think 
in the war years. 

The act of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR which embodies the new 
Five-Year Plan, sets forth the task 
of completing the postwar reconver- 
sion of the national economy in 1946 
and utilizing the plants of the war in- 
dustries for the purpose of increasing 
the economic power of the Soviet 
Union. The switchover from wartime 
to peacetime production is already well 
under way. In the Soviet Union this 
transition entails no such economic 
problems as unemployment or wage 
reductions. The problems involved are 
mainly of a technical nature. The plan 
envisages an increase of more than 6,- 
000,000 workers in national industry 
with earnings steadily rising (the annual 
average per worker is set at 6,000 
rubles in 1950) and prices dropping, 
thus ensuring a further increase in 
real wages. 

According iv the plan 5,900 in- 
dustrial enterprises will go into oper- 
ation in the five years. These include 
mines, steel mills, oil wells, electric 
stations, factories producing machine 
tools, automobiles, tractors, combines, 
steam engines, electric locomotives, 
plants for the production of building 
materials, shipyards, textile mills, shoe 
factories, sugar refineries, canneries, 
meatpacking plants. The plan envisions 
extensive railroad construction and de- 
velopment, road building, digging of 
canals, improvement of inland water 
transport. It provides for twenty-seven 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Housing for USSR’s 
Devastated Areas 


The Five-Year Plan envisages construction of 72,500, 
000 square meters of State-owned dwelling space in 
towns and workers settlements. In addition, several 
million square meters will be constructed by the various 
ministries. Approximately 12,000,000 sq. m. will be 
added in the form of privately constructed houses, 
A conference of architects some months ago recom. 
mended. one- and two-story houses for city residential 
districts. Prefabrication, use of local materials and con- 
struction of small units is intended to hasten restora- 
tion of devastated cities. Above, left: Model of a 
standard twin house for miners. Left: Standard houses 
now being constructed in Stalingrad. Below: Showing 
a house interior. Bottom: A group of architects ex. 
amines models of houses which the Ministry of Coal 
Mining will construct. 
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ENS of thousands of farmers who 
+ year ago were engaged in de- 
livering the knockout blow to Hitler 
are now driving and following up 
tractors, instead of driving and follow- 
ing in the wake of tanks. With men 
and tractors ‘available in far greater 
numbers than at any time since 1941 
and a steady flow of mineral fertilizers, 
the renewed country is looking for- 


ward to a harvest which, in relation ° 


to food at any rate, will mean fare- 
well to the austerity slogan. 

With thirty million industrial work- 
ers in the drive for the new Five-Year 
Plan, output returns are curving up- 
ward. The steady increase in the out- 
put of coal, oil, iron and steel, machine 
tools, the progress in electrification and 

#@ the rise in production of consumer 
goods make daily headlines in the news- 
papers. To the outside world this 
may not appear as spectacular as the 
wartime effort of the munitions work- 
ers and the Red Army, but the fact is 
that the enthusiasm of the Soviet 
worker in tackling peacetime problems 
is even greater, There are sound rea- 
sons for this, of course. Unemploy- 
ment is ruled out, for there are, and 
there will be more jobs than there are 
men and women to fill them. The more 
a worker produces, the greater are 
his earnings. And accordingly, as more 
goods appear in the shops, prices are 
reduced, 

Private profit finds no place in the 
plan which combines the welfare of the 
State with a higher standard of living 
for the individual worker, and it is in 
this community of interests that one 
finds the key to the wholeheartedness 
with which the Soviet worker goes 
about his job. 

One of the most fascinating places 
in Moscow at the moment is a pleasant 
arcade in Petrovka Street, a few blocks 
away from the Bolshoy Theater. Given 
over to.a display of consumer goods 
produced by factories in Moscow and 
in Moscow district, the arcade attracts 
ttowds of cooperative officials, fac- 
tory managers and the most critical and 
Practical of ‘all connoisseurs—house- 
wives. Aluminum pots and pans, razor 
blades, gas stoves, electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, radio sets, mechanical 
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toys—these and other products of air- 
craft factories that until recently were, 
turning out engines of war are among 
the highlights of the display. 

Moscow’s ‘Trekhgornaya ‘Textile 
Mills, having relinquished the man- 
ufacture of army uniforms, has its 
peacetime fabrics on display and an 
announcement which imparts the good 
news that this year the mills will turn 
out 13,000,000 meters of cotton prints. 

There are dainty footwear models of 
the Paris Commune Boot and Shoe 
Factory, with the news that 14,000 
pairs of shoes leave the factory every 
day. The knitgoods enterprises of the 
producer’s cooperatives bring the glad 
tidings that Moscow region, alone, will 
turn out 1,000,000 items of under- 
wear during the current year. 

This amazingly popular exhibition 
fulfills a two-fold purpose. It ac- 
quaints business executives with the 
achievements of other enterprises and 
leads to emulation. At the same time, 
it enables the public to see the first 
results of. reconversion which was 
started prior to the launching of the 
plan. 

In tackling the urgent matter of 
housing the government is displaying 
both vigor and vision. The housing 
offensive is being waged on three 
fronts. The main drive, delivered by 
the government, is planned to yield 
65,000,000 square meters of dwelling 
space between now and 1950, with 
local authorities adding another 7,500,- 
000 square meters. Next in line is 
the housing program of each of the 
ministries. They will build homes for 
their workers who will gradually pur- 
chase them while paying rent. Thus, 
the Ministry of the Coal Industry of 
the Western Regions plans to erect 
2,000,000 square meters of dwelling 
space for the Donets Basin miners. 
Finally, there is the highly popular 
development of individual house con- 
struction by the public. Long term, 
low interest loans are available for this 
purpose. The government obliges the 
local authorities to place land at the 
disposal of the prospective builders, 
supply organizations are instructed to 
give him priority in materials, and his 
factory or office trade union com- 
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by ALEXANDER KARPOV 


mittee is obliged to find the necessary 
transportation. Such construction of 
private houses in urban localities is 
expected to account for an additional 
12,000,000 square meters of housing. 

At a modest estimate something like 
a million urban families, as distinct 
from the rural population, will move 
into new quarters during each year 
of the plan. 

Rural housing is being tackled in a 
different way. The same facilities ob- 
tain for private building but the main 
construction is under the supervision 
of village Soviets and collective farm 
management boards. Most collective 
farms now have permanent building 
brigades, paid by the farm in the same 
way as the tractor brigades and other 
groups of farm workers. 

In this way, not counting individual 
building, villages numbering about two 
hundred families will erect from fifteen 
to twenty houses each season, with war 
veterans and leading workers receiving 
priority rights for possession. It is 
expected that between 300,000 and 
400,000 houses will be rebuilt or newly 
constructed in rural localities during 
the five years. Farmers pay for their 
houses in kind—surrendering each 
year a part of their income until the 
houses become their property. 

Another boon to the rural population 
is the program for rural electrification. 
Until the October Revolution, Rus- 
sian rural life differed very little from 
the sluggish rural life of the sixteenth 
century. Schools, clubs, cinema shows, 
decent medical service and veterinary 
facilities, collectivization and mech- 
anized farming—al! date from Soviet 
times. Now comes widespread and 
cheap electrification to drive the last 
rush-candle from remote village win- 
dows and to mechanize most of the 
agricultural work. Russian villages 
are usually located along rivers and 
streams and all of them have primitive 
reservoirs or ponds. ‘These waters 
are now being harnessed with low 
power turbines capable of meeting the 
needs of any village. Last year, 3,000 
of these turbines were installed in the 
countryside, and this year there will 
be 4,000 more in operation. The end 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by PROFESSOR IGOR TAMM SS ee in 


HE chief sources of power used at 
present result from chemical proc- 
esses which take place during the com- 












bustion of fuel, explosions, etc. These a 
processes involve the regrouping of fer 
atoms, that is, combinations of atoms ean 
are either broken down or built up but ie 
each atom retains its original form. ion 
Nuclear energy, on the contrary, is ae 
released when changes take place in - 
the nucleus, that central core which aft 
determines the character of the whole - 
atom. Some nuclear reactions release ed senna chi 
tremendous energy. One of the sources ator in the Kharkov hie 
of energy given off by the sun and  Physico-Technical In- WI 
. . es stitute. In 1937 it 
major stars is an intricate nuclear re-  \ae the most sane do 
action which results in the nuclei of ful generator of its 
four hydrogen atoms combining to kind in the _ world. 

é During the German wo! 
form the nucleus of one helium atom  jnvasian most of the -_ 
and two particles called positrons with — was a an 
positive electric charge. If one gram vali i a 193 
of hydrogen is converted into helium, Nai. = —_—___—.= sant 
the energy released equals that gener- en 
ated by burning 15 tons of gasoline. wh: 

The English physicist, Rutherford, = = —= =| poli 
developed nuclear reaction artificially oa 
as long ago as 1919, when he produced cleus. It slows down to such an exent to two equal parts, the division being ae 
hydrogen and oxygen from helium and that it cannot strike the target nucleus accompanied by the release of tremen- wn 
nitrogen. More than a thousand differ- with enough force to set up a reaction. dous energy. Joliot and other French es 
ent nuclear reactions can be produced Another important step forward | physicists then discovered that when this ject 
in the modern physics laboratory, but was Chadwick’s discovery of the neu- division of atomic nucleus takes place, i 
for various technical reasons it has tron particle which together with the two or three new neutrons are formed. a, 
until recently been impossible to make proton forms the atomic nucleus. The As these could immediately step into @ .. 
practical use of any of them. weight of the two particles is approxi- reaction with the next door nucleus, Hit 

Before two nuclei can enter into a mately the same but the neutron, as the possibility of a chain of reactions al 
reaction they must collide at a terrific its name implies, is without electric occurring spontaneously was on the _ 
speed. For a long time the only rapidly charge, while the proton is positively order of the day. The process naturally The 
moving nuclei were those of radio- charged. Because of its neutrality the increased as more and more neutrons f jp. 
active substances whose nuclei collapse neutron does not repulse the attacking were released until the whole available mad 
spontaneously and throw off “chips” in nuclei nor is it affected by the electrons mass of uranium had been used up. —_ 
the form of high velocity helium nuclei around the target. From this it follows Still another difficulty prevented It 
(alpha rays). The production of nuclei that if bombarding particles consist only scientists from making use of this seem- @ ;., 
was expensive and they could not be of neutrons all of them may reach the ingly simple process. The majority that 
kept under control. A number of in- target nucleus and enter into reactions of elements consists of atoms of several to g 
tricate instruments that have been with it. different varieties called isotopes: these peop 
invented since 1932, including the cy- There is still another snag however. atoms all have the same chemical PTOP” i ther, 
clotron, accelerate the nucleus of hy- There are practically no free neutrons erties but differ from each other in sant 
drogen and other atoms by means of in nature and they have to be chipped weight and in the structure of the the « 
electric and magnetic fields. off the atomic nucleus artificially. nucleus. Uranium consists of two 1s Fi 

Even today, however, only about a The next difficulty was the fact that otopes with atomic weights of 235 and War 
millionth part of the mass of nuclei no known nuclear reaction would con- 238 that are called U 235 and U 238 ues 
that bombard the “target” enter into tinue of its own accord once it had _ respectively. The lighter isotope readily time: 
reactions with its nuclei. The trouble been started. Just before the Second collapses when bombarded, the heaviet Hj na, 
is that the bomb nucleus loses a lot World War broke out, the German one swallows the neutron bombs and attac 
of its energy in forcing its way through chemists Hahn and Strassman discov- remains whole. Unfortunately the U tion 
the envelope of negatively charged ered that when uranium atoms are 235 isotopes form a mere 0.7 per cent Hi] ¢,1 
electrons that surround the target nu- bombarded by neutrons they divide in- (Continued on page 33) Wher 
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A Businessman Discusses Russia 
by ISRAEL KESTENBAUM 


A plea for confidence, honesty and understanding 


in American relations with the Soviet Union 


AM not a politician nor do I lay. 

any claim to statesmanship. I am 
just an ordinary businessman who 
cherishes the freedom this country of- 
fers. And, like many others, I am be- 
coming frightened by statesmen who, 
day after day, preach hatred and dis- 
trust of Soviet Russia. In bewilder- 
ment, I asked myself where is it all 
leading to? Is it possible that so soon 
after six years of slaughter we shall 
again have to sacrifice the lives.of our 
children in a war more terrible and 
devastating than any war in history? 
What can an ordinary man like myself 
do to prevent it? 

As peaceful and disciplined men and 
women, we have been educated to leave 
matters of state to our political lead- 
ers. But strange as it seems, from 
1933, when Hitler came into power, 
until before the outbreak of the war, 


f almost every ordinary man understood 


what Hitler was after. Only the 
politicians, who were supposed to guide 
us and who could have prevented the 
war without firing a single shot, did 
not understand. Now history seems to 
be repeating itself. We have been sub- 
jected to anti-Russian propaganda for 
over twenty years by people who for 
ideological reasons wanted to see Rus- 
sia destroyed, propaganda which gave 
Hitler the encouragement he needed 
and without which the world would 
not have been plunged into a war. 
These people are at work again and 
they have already succeeded in per- 
suading many Americans that Russia is 
a menace and is bent on aggression. 

It is a pity that so few persons have 
visited Russia since the Revolution and 
that so many have had no opportunity 
to get an understanding of the Russian 
people. Most of those who did go 
there were already biased by the inces- 
sant propaganda and were looking for 
the dark side. 

For about twenty years prior to the 
war, I did business with Soviet Russia 
and visited that country about four 
times yearly. An ordinary business- 
Man without political or ideological 
attachment, I met with neither suspi- 
lon nor with any personal restrictions. 
I felt and was free to move about, go 
Wherever I liked, see what I liked, and 
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talk with whomever I liked. I read 
their newspapers, listened to their 
speeches, mixed with the crowds in 
their parades, in restaurants and in 
parks. In the course of my business I 
have conversed with high officials in 
their offices and with workmen at their 
work, and through all these years I 
have never found anyone there with a 
desire to conquer other lands. In fact, 
at no time was there any sign of prop- 
aganda for war nor any endeavor on 
the part of the government to prepare 
the people for a war of aggression or 
expansion. What one did notice was a 
constant fear of aggression by other 
nations and a keen, patriotic feeling 
deeply rooted in the hearts of every 
Russian, young and old, a resolve to 
stand united behind their government 
and, if necessary, give their lives in the 
defense of their land in case an aggres- 
sor should try to conquer it. One can 
easily understand the existence of such 
fear if one considers that ever since the 
birth of the Soviet Union they have 
been ostracized and attacked, that in- 
cessant propaganda has been poured 
out against them and many have even 
conspired to destroy them. 

The Russian people are true friends 
if you befriend them and will repay 
every kindness a hundredfold. Russians 
will give you their last shirt if they feel 
that you are their friend. But if you 
don’t mean well or if you try to hurt 
them, they will feel it instinctively and 
will immediately shun you. 

Every reasonable man will agree 
that during the years between World 
War I and World War II, the Rus- 
sians frequently had sufficient cause to 
feel that the Western powers were not 
their friends. They made no secret of 
their feelings and they truly believed 
they were in mortal danger. I had a 
discussion with a Russian official soon 
after the outbreak of the war. I told 
him that some people felt that if Russia 
had not signed the non-aggression pact 
with Hitler, Germany would not have 
dared to plunge into war. That very 
pact, he said, had saved the world be- 
cause otherwise Hitler would have at- 
tacked Russia first. This official was 
convinced that the Western powers, in 
their blind hatred of the Soviet Union, 


would have helped Hitler crush Russia. 
With Russia out of the way and all the 
vast Russian resources at its disposal, 
the world would have been easy prey 
for the mighty German war machine. 

When Russia became involved in the 
war, this feeling changed. The Rus- 
sian people forgot the animosities of the 
past. They thought that by being 
partners.in the mortal struggle, by giv- 
ing their lives by the millions, by ex- 
periencing untold sufferings and con- 
tributing everything they had to the 
defeat of the common foe, they would 
be accepted as equals by their com- 
rades-in-arms. They hoped and ex- 
pected that after having done so much 
to free the world from the Nazi-Ger- 
man menace, they would also find 
themselves freed of bias, persecution 
and antagonism from abroad and that 
a new era of friendship, trust and jus- 
tice would open for them. 

But they were quickly disillusioned. 
Even before the war was ended the 
old voices again started to: make them- 
selves heard. There were daily attacks 
on Russia’s intentions, a revival of the 
pre-war bogey of Russian desire for 
world domination. Efforts were made 
to sow seeds of distrust and by the time 
the war was over the atmosphere was 
already poisoned against Russia to the 
extent that every move she made or 
demand she put forward was treated 
with suspicion and fear. 

Take, for instance, the Polish bound- 
ary question. There was a strip of 
territory which for centuries belonged 
to Russia, and where the Ukrainians 
and Byelo-Russians were overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority. When the young 
Russian Republic was weak and power- 
less due to exhaustion from fighting its 
internal and external enemies, Polish 
nationalists gathered an army well- 
equipped with modern weapons, fell 
upon her, wrested this territory by 
sheer force of arms and, disregarding 
the protests by the Allies and the 
League of Nations, kept it. That was 
a plain and simple case of the stronger 
falling upon the weaker and grabbing 
by force. . 

When Russia with the blood of mil- 
lions of her sons defeated Hitler and 
thus liberated Poland, the Polish gov- 
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ernment in London had the audacity 
to demand that Russia, then in pos- 
session of territory which she consider- 
ed her own, clear out and hand it to 
Poland on a silver platter just becauses 
twenty years before Poland had 
grabbed it by force. 

Unfortunately, this incident did not 
remain localized. Russia’s former al- 
lies leaped to the side of the London 
Poles. All modern weapons of prop- 
aganda were mobilized. Russia, was 
branded an aggressor. All the old 
haters of the Soviet Union joined in the 
chorus. And, although in the end they 
gave in, the mischief had already been 
done. The USSR realized that even 
her helping to win the war at such 
enormous cost had not resulted in any 
permanent improvement in the feelings 
of her allies towards her and much of 
the world was still against her. What- 
ever Russia said or did was treated 
with suspicion. When she objected to 
the election of a Fascist country to the 
UNO, which was logical after having 
fought a war against Fascism, she was 
abused and attacked. No one ever 


seemed te consider it possible that some. 
of Russia’s demands might be right. 
No one gave consideration to the fact 
that Russia was a great nation with 
needs which ought to be satisfied. The 


rule of the day was that if Russia 
wanted something there must be a 
sinister motive behind that desire and 
it must be opposed. So she naturally 
decided to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the security of her people. 
This again outraged the world and 
the old battle cry rang out again, 
“Communism is out to conquer the 
world.” 

Let us consider calmly and without 
bias what Russia has done to secure her 
frontiers. She has done her best to 
insure that in every country bordering 
her frontiers there is a government 
friendly to her and which will not lend 
itself to the conspiracies of a foreign 
enemy. Is that too much? What less 
could she do? What less would Amer- 
ica, England or France do in a simi- 
lar situation? But instead of being 
happy that our ally manages to find 
security without disturbing the world, 
our papers were full of abuse. 

It seems to me peculiarly strange 
that the Allies have not declared open- 
ly and in unequivocal terms where they 
stand, for example, with reference to 
Russia’s centuries-old craving for free 
passage through the Dardanelles. No 
man in the street doubted that when 
the war was over Russia would at last 
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realize her centuries-old dream. In 
fact it was thought that the Allies had 


already agreed to this. It seems to me ° 


that something has gone wrong some- 
where. 

Recently the world has been in an 
uproar about Russian designs here, 
there and everywhere. Politicians are 
already speculating about when World 
War III would start. Some agitators 
and propagandists are trying to make 
us believe that we are on the brink of 
war with Russia. Personally, I don’t 
believe it. Our country surely does 
not want war. Nor do I believe the 
USSR would start a war of aggression. 
But, to my mind, there is danger that 
this tension and agitation against Rus- 
sia will eventually lead to war. One 
already hears whispers by some willful 
and some misguided people that we 
have to strengthen Germany as a safe- 
guard against Russian ambitions. These 
whispers will in time become louder 
and louder and if the time comes when 
Germany is strong again, it is a sure 
bet that we will have a war more 
brutal and more devastating than any 
in history that may well result in the 
end of our civilization. It is this danger 
we have to guard against, and not al- 
low ourselves to be led astray by will- 
ful anti-Soviet propagandists and 
agitators who are ready to blame Rus- 
sia for every trouble that arises in any 
part of the globe. 

I am very much afraid that unless 
we cease this constant agitation and 
incitement against Russia, all our ef- 
forts for world peace and economic 
stabilization will be in vain, for it will 
never be achieved without Russian 
cooperation. And it is unreasonable to 
expect such cooperation if we keep up 
our biting and barking. It is high 
time that we give Russia a new 
deal. 

If I had my way, I would give the 
politicians and statesmen a little vaca- 
tion and appoint a committee of prac- 
tical businessmen without ideological 
‘bias, men with an understanding of 
human justice who have proven their 
ability to give others a fair deal. And 
above all, I would be very careful 
not to include men with outstanding 
oratorical powers, because in my opin- 
ion many of the troubles in our world 
are caused by men who are masters of 
the tongue, who are able to deliver 
powerful orations and cover every mis- 
deed in beautiful phrases until wrong 
appears right. I would have this com- 
mittee meet with the Russians and their 
first task should be to change the pres- 


ent state of suspicion into a relation- 
ship of mutual trust and of confidence, 

In my own business I have, on many 
occasions, received promises from the 
Russians and have entered into con- 
tracts with them, and I cannot recol- 
lect a single case when the Russians 
went back on a promise or broke a 
contract with me, for they knew that | 
put complete trust in their contract and 
full confidence in their promises. But 
suppose if after extracting a promise 
or obtaining their signature to a con- 
tract I would tell them, right to their 
faces, that I have no confidence in their 
promises and never expect them to live 
up to their contracts? I would then 
certainly have no right to complain 
if things turned out against my interest. 
That is exactly what we have been 
doing. We have negotiated with the 
Russians and no sooner have we come 
to some agreement with them, than 
we start to shout from the housetops 
that the agreement is of no value, it 
is just a Soviet trick, they never mean 
to live up to it. Before the ink has 
had a chance to dry, we proclaim the 
document a scrap of paper. I ask in 
all earnestness, have we any right to 
complain if Russia should act in just 
the way we were told to expect her 
to? Although, in fairness to the Rus- 
sians, we ought to admit that she is 
behaving much better than we were 
‘led to expect. 

While we were still engaged in the 
common struggle, our political prophets 
were constantly hammering into our 
heads what we ought to expect of 
Russia. The whole continent of Europe 
was written off as a total loss to 
Bolshevism. The whole of China and 
Japan was already conceded as part of 
the Russian empire. That the Scan- 
dinavian countries would come under 
Russian domination was a foregone 
conclusion. The British Empire, with 
the possible exception of the British 
Isles, would become a sphere of Soviet 
influence. There was some doubt 4 
to the fate of the United States over 
which our prophets could not agree. 
In spite of these expectations, we don't 
seem to be doing so badly. 

So, after all, we have not succeeded 
in inducing Russia to act up to our 
expectations. But we have succeeded 
in creating a state of suspicion and 
distrust which my proposed committe? 
would have to remove, and once they 
have succeeded in doing this, they 
would have to study Russia’s needs in 
order to make her frontiers secure, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 


An Open Letter .to the “American Mercury” 


HERE are laws, both state and 
federal, which make it a felony 
punishable by heavy fines and imprison- 
ment for the officers of banks, trust 
companies and corporations to rig, pad 
or otherwise falsify their books or 
publish fraudulent financial statements. 
Unfortunately there are no such laws 
and no such penalties for journalists 
who perpetrate similar frauds upon the 
public, though if such frauds -achieve 
their ultimate objectives they may cost 
the American public millions in lives 
as well as billions in dollars. 
Specifically I am referring to an 
article by William Henry Chamberlin 
entitled ““The Balance Sheet of Russian 
Expansion” published in the May issue 
of the American Mercury. Now the 
term “balance sheet” has a very precise 
meaning to any American who has 
been exposed to the three “Rs” in 
childhood. It entails a simple arith- 
metical operation in which two columns 
of figures consisting respectively of 
gains and losses, credits and debits, are 
separately totaled and then subtracted 
from each other to establish whether 
there has been a net gain or a net loss. 
Obviously the operation is the same 
whether the object is to find out if a 
business institution has made a net 
gain or loss in a given period or wheth- 
era country has made a net gain or loss 
of area or population in a given period. 
In a recent issue of Soviet Russia 
Today I contributed an article entitled 
“Russian Expansionism: Maps Versus 
Myths,” which was exactly the same 
sort of study that Mr. Chamberlin’s 
article purports to be. The only dif- 


ference between my article and Mr.. 


Chamberlin’s is that whereas I was 
content to observe the rules of arith- 
metic as taught in our public schools 
Mr. Chamberlin for reasons that are 
quite transparent refused to be tram- 
meled by such handicaps. Naturally 
we arrive at entirely different con- 
clusions, < 

Following accepted bookkeeping 
Procedures I compiled two columns of 
figures, one of Soviet territorial gains 
ind one of Soviet territorial losses. 
Vith one notable exception my col- 
‘mn of territorial gains is substantially 
the same as the column on which Mr. 
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Chamberlin bases his Mercury article. 


Territorial Gains 
Western White Russia and 


Ukraine (Eastern Pol- 

CT) EER EEE ER pe 63,000 
Finnish Karelia.......... 13,000 
RMMMOMIG ooo ci ccacceus 24,000 
Bo os isin fotsabecks 20,000 
IRREI Sona didi co tia sean oe 18,000 
Bessarabia and Bukovina. 19,000 
Pechango (Petsamo)..... 4,000 
Koenigsburg area........ 3,000 
Carpatho-Ukraine ....... 5,000 
South Sakhalin........... 14,000 
Bure Wslatide ..1....... 4,000 
"SOME “RUE oo os acc cece 64,000 





ROG cae dacdcsaencawas 250,000 sq. miles 


These are the Soviet territorial 
gains; but are there any Soviet terri- 
torial losses to balance against these 
gains? If the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is any authority on the subject, the 
Soviet Union did sustain ~ territorial 
losses in the course of its existence and 
according to the same source they total 
330,000 sq. miles. Here is, therefore, 
my parallel column of Soviet territorial 
losses : 

Territorial losses 
Western White Russia and 
Ukraine (Minus East 


GL, | a ko cgek re ees 50,000 
Russian (Congress) Poland 50,000 


ORR EEST Ble oe tacts ers 24,000 
TMAWEE cs ee Sia cele clescras 20,000 
Le a ae Reema 18,000 
PIM OG UNE Ys 5S Shae sw celes 18,000 
UO Sa ees ee 132,000 
Pechango (Petsamo)..... 4,000 
(ceded to Finland in 1920) 
CRORES d's Me cinsc xsi 1,000 
; (awarded to Sweden by 
Allied Supreme Council) 
Kars and Ardahan...... 12,000 ¢ 


(ceded to Turkey at 
Brest-Litovsk, cession con- 
firmed in 1922) 





Total territorial losses. .330,000 sq. miles 

(South Sakhalin, lost to Japan in 1905, 
might also be included to make the pic- 
ture more complete.) 

Now according to the best arith- 
metical authorities, capitalist as well as 
communist, the above figures of Soviet 
territorial gains (250,000 square miles) 
or for that matter, even Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s figure of 273,000 square miles, is 
considerably less than the parallel fig- 
ure (330,000 square miles according to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica) of Sov- 
iet territorial losses. Subtracting the 
gains from the losses I arrive at the in- 
escapable arithmetical conclusion that, 
as of 1946, in the course of its three 


decades of existence the Soviet Union 
has suffered a net territorial loss of 
80,000 square miles. 

But Mr. Chamberlin’s purpose was 
not to make an objective study of 
Soviet expansion or decline but to fan 
the fires of anti-Soviet suspicion and 
hostility by painting a lurid picture of 
Soviet “Imperialism.” Since the _his- 
torical facts and figures could not be 
made to support this picture, Mr. 
Chamberlin hits on the original idea 
of compiling a “balance sheet” of Soviet 
expansion consisting only of its terri- 
tcrial gains and suppressing all mention 
of territorial losses previously sustained. 
Having thus declared a moratorium on 
the elementary laws of arithmetic and 
bookkeeping it was not hard to prove 
this thesis, providing the readers of 
the American Mercury are completely 
ignorant both of arithmetic and _his- 
tory. 

Moreover, although he has thus 


, stacked the cards against the Soviet 


Union, Mr. Chamberlin cannot resist 
the temptation of doing a little addi- 
tional cheating. Thus he lists Bessa- 
rabia as a Soviet gain and further down 
the column lists Soviet Moldavia as 
another Soviet gain. Now as an “au- 
thority on the Soviet Union” Mr. 
Chamberlin knows that Bessarabia and 
Soviet ‘Moldavia are largely one and 
the same thing since Bessarabia has 
been incorporated into the new Soviet 
Republic of Moldavia. But the temp- 
tation of imposing on your readers by 
listing the same area twice as Soviet 
gains, was apparently too much for 
Mr. Chamberlin to resist. 

Similarly, Mr. Chamberlin has not 
seen fit to deduct from his Eastern 
Poland figures the concessions which 
the Soviet Union made to Poland by 
basing the Russo-Polish boundary on 
the Curzon line, instead of the 1939 
line. Since a similar balance sheet of 
Soviet territorial gains following the 
same original principle of bookkeeping 
and with the same telltale errors ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the 
New York Times (March 14, 1946), 
I take it that Mr. Chamberlin is the 
proud dealer of both these stacks of 
stacked cards. Which proves the old 

(Continued on page 34) 
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STEEL CENTER 
IN SIBERIA 


Beyond the Urals in Western Siberia ig 
the giant Stalin Iron and Steel Works, jg) 
Kuznetsk, which contributed so vitally tg 
the defense industries during the war, 
Now, on peacetime production, the plan 
is expected to do its share to raise Sovie} 
iron and steel production 35 per cenf 
above pre-war level during the n 
Five-Year Plan. 


Left, reading down: Pouring steel in ¢ 


“open hearth department; one of ¢ 


weekly production meetings in the office! 

of the director, Roman Belan; a billiard! 

room in the club—one of the numerou 

facilities for relaxation set up by ¢ 
trade union. 


Right: Outstanding furnaceman, Feodor 
Popov, has been awarded the Order of 
Lenin. 


q 


Below, left to right: Going to work; nap 

time in the nursery operated for working 

mothers by the trade union; view of @ 
portion of the plant 


Bottom, left to right: Students of the 

Siberian Institute of Metallurgy, in 

Kuznetsk, in one of the laboratories; a) 

worker's apartment house in Kuznetsk) 

at the control board of an_ electric 
furnace. 












































ERED walked slowly. The set- 
ting sun was behind his back as 
he looked into the little mirror and saw 
his brown face against golden clouds. 
He had found the mirror in the dust 
by the roadside. A little round mirror. 
So small he could hide it in the palm 
of his hand. In order to see his entire 
beard down to the very end, he had to 
tilt the mirror and move it around for 
some time. 

Mered was going to the city from his 
aul, his native village. He ‘was always 
happy to go to Ashkhabad, but today he 
was especially happy because he had 
found the little mirror. He liked his 
find so much that he kept fondling it in 
his hand, even when it was inside his 
pocket. 

Mered was on his way to visit some 
old friends. He imagined how he would 
describe his lovely little treasure, then 
he would open his hand and show it to 
them. But since he had not seen his dear 
friends for a whole year, he forgot about 
the little mirror as soon as he stepped 
over their threshold. 

There were six other guests besides 
Mered. But he was the most honored 
one of all, for he was the bakhshi—the 
people’s minstrel. He sang and played 
the dutar. And although all the guests 
knew him very intimately, nevertheless 
they all regarded him as an unusual and 
outstanding man. So, when the guests 
were sitting down to tea, their host 
seated the bakhshi so that everyone could 
see him. 

Mered brought his dutar to the city. 
It stood there leaning against the wall. 

The tea-drinking lasted a long time. 
The door to a little court stood wide 
open. The sun set and golden clouds, 
like those that Mered saw in his mirror, 
covered the sky. 

Mered took up his dutar and began 
to sing. His friends had heard him sing 
the same song many times before, but 
they always wanted to hear it again and 
again, and the longer he sang the more 
they enjoyed it. 

When he sang he held his head high. 
His friends gazed at his half-closed eyes. 
They watched his nimble fingers and it 
seemed to them they could see music 
whirl around those hands. 

He finished his song and said: 

“A young girl was listening to my 
song. Did you notice her, my friends?” 

Old Mered was right. A young girl 
did stop by the clay wall which sur- 
rounded the little court, but as soon as 
the song was over she walked away, 
embarrassed. 
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A short story 
by YURI OLESHA 


Drawings by K. Yeliseyev 


“She is our neighbor. A Russian 
girl,” said the host. 

“T could see that she liked my song,” 
said the singer. 

“Her sweetheart is fighting at the 
front,” added the host. 

The old men were silent. They gazed 
over the clay wall at the bright star 
shining in the darkened sky. 

“My song was about Yusup, the brave 


-warrior,” said Mered. “The Russian 


girl listened to me, and she understood 
that I sang about a brave man. She 
listened to my song, and she thought of 
her beloved, of his heroic deeds. I en- 
joyed singing it because I sang for her. 
About her beloved.” 

His friends laughed at that. 

“What are you saying, Mered?) Your 
song is about the legendary Yusup,” they 
said. 

“That doesn’t matter,” he answered. 
“TI sang of the brave warrior. Her be- 
loved is also a brave warrior. I watched 
that girl as she listened to me. Her eyes 
were fixed on something far away. She 
saw a battlefield and her brave sweet- 
heart was fighting there. The girl was 
dreaming of her beloved and her face 
was shining. Such is the magic power 
of a song!” 

Mered was right. It was true that as 
the girl listened to his song she thought 
of her beloved. 

She would have liked to go back to 
the clay wall and tell the singer how 
grateful she felt. But out of respect 
she didn’t dare interrupt the conversa- 
tion of the Turcoman elders. “Differ- 
ent nations have their own customs 
which must be respected,” thought the 
girl, and she didn’t go back. Instead, she 
said quietly to herself: 

“Thank you, I am very grateful to 
you.” 

The evening came. The dust upon the 
street was soft under her feet as she 
walked on, alone. A lonely star, like a 
lantern, threw its light through the dark 
branches of the trees. The girl’s thoughts 
were with her beloved. Maybe he, too, 
at this very moment, is looking up at 
the first evening star as he stands in 
some far-away field covered with sleepy, 
motionless flowers. 

“You are my brave warrior,” she said 
quietly. “Sweetheart, I lost the little 
mirror you gave me. Remember? The 
little, round mirror. Maybe it is a bad 
omen? Maybe something has happened 
eo yeu? ..'.” 

She thought that possibly the wise old 
bard would know the meaning of all 
What if she went back and 


asked him? But just then she heard 
him begin a new song. And though she 
couldn’t understand the words, she knew 
that it was a love song. The Turk- 
menian language, which had sounded so 
militant before, was now so tender and 
full of joy. © 

The girl stood listening, in a reverie. 
She saw her beloved cross the dusty 
street and come to her. He stood close 
and she told him about the little mirror. 
His gift. On their parting they had 
looked at each other in that very mirror. 

“T lest your little mirror,” she said 
to him. “But the old bakhshi sang a 
song and I saw you, my beloved, as 
though I had looked into a great magic 
mirror.” 

The song died away. The girl walked 
back and sat down on the clay wall. She 
was deep in thought and did not hear 
the conversation of the old men. But 
even if she had listened, she could not 
have understood their language. 

When Mered finished his second song 
he remembered his lovely find and showed 
it to his friends. 

“My honored guest! While you san; 
us your epic songs, life was composin; 
its own little song!” exclaimed the host 
“Listen! The mirror belongs to that 
girl who stood at our wall. She often 
looked into it and I always thought that 
she was vain and was admiring her 
beauty. But once I teased her about it. 
‘Oh no! I am not admiring my face,’ she 
said. ‘I look into the glass to see the 
face of my beloved. On our parting, 
we both looked into this mirror and 
gazed at each other. Now I look into 
it alone. I look for a long, long time 
until the face of my sweetheart appears 
in it!’ That is what the girl told me. 
Mered, you have found the little mirror 
and you should return to the girl the 
face of her beloved.” 

The girl sat on the clay -wall and 
fell asleep. When she woke up, in her 
lap she saw the little mirror, sprinkled 
with stars. She picked it up, peered into 
it and soon the face of her beloved 
smiled at her. 

She thought it a dream. But it wasn’t. 
It was real life, more wonderful than 
any dream, because it resounded with 
the songs of brave men and glowed with 
the true friendship of all peoples. 

From the magazine Ogonyok. 
Translated by Zina Voynow. 
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AY 9th—V-E Day—is a notable 
date. For many decades to come 
freedom-loving nations will mark this 
day as the day of mankind’s liberation 
from the brown plague of fascism. 

The stupendous efforts of all the 
democratic peoples were needed to 
smash Nazi Germany’s war machine. 
The final defeat of fascist Germany 
was achieved as the result of the joint 
blows from east and west, by the vic- 
torious troops of the Red Army and 
the armies of the Allies. But through- 
out the entire course of the war the 
main brunt of the fight against fascist 
Germany was borne by the Soviet 
Union and her Red Army. 

Drunk with the easily and swiftly 
won victories over Poland and the west 
European countries, absolutely certain 
of the invincibility of its army and the 
infallibility of its strategic “blitzkrieg” 
theory, Nazi Germany in the summer 
of 1941 hurled the full power of its 
war machine against the Soviet Union. 

Of its 280 divisions, the German 
high command flung 180, plus another 
forty divisions of its satellites, against 
the Red Army. The Red Army had to 
hold back the pressure of nineteen out 
of twenty-two panzer divisions and 
three out of four air fleets (over 3,- 
000 war planes). 

Against the Soviet Union was sent 
an army which had just successfully 
terminated operations in western Eu- 
rope and which had rich and fresh 
experience in conducting modern bat- 
tle operations. 

In launching combat operations 
against the Soviet Union, the German 
command relied on the vastly rich 
economic bases represented by Ger- 
many itself and practically the entire 
conquered territory of the European 
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A review of the Red Army military operations against the Nazis 


continent. Besides the German guns 
from Krupp and “Rhinemetal,” against 
the Red Army were also used French 
guns from Schneider-Creuzot, Italian 
from Ansaldo, Danish from Tadsen, 
Dutch from Siderius and many others. 
All in all, the German command 
placed.in action against the Red Army 
over 170 types and calibers of different 
guns. 

The enemy also tried to make fullest 
use of the advantages resulting from 
the suddenness of their attack on the 
Soviet Union. For a _ considerable 
time, the Red Army was compelled to 
fight single-handed against the entire 
force of the German war machine. The 
British and United States armies were 
not ready for battle action, their in- 
dustries were unprepared for coping 
with the colossal demands of modern 
warfare. 

It was only in the summer of 1944 
that the Allied armies, having made 
their successful D-Day landing, could 
open large-scale battle operations on 
the European continent. 

For the Moscow operations the Ger- 
man armies deployed thirteen panzer, 
thirty-three infantry and five motorized 
infantry divisions. But by active, gal- 
lant defense and able utilization of 
modern fighting methods, the Red 
Army frustrated all plans of the Hitler- 
ite command. The 1941 winter cam- 
paign ended with the stupendous de- 
feat of the German fascist armies at 
Moscow. From November 16 to De- 
cember 10, 1941, Soviet troops cap- 
tured or destroyed the following Ger- 
man war materiel (not counting the 
results of air action): 1,434 tanks, 5,- 
416 motor ‘vehicles, 575 guns, 339 
mortars, 870 machine guns. Besides 


which the Germans lost 85,009 killed. 





Enemy troops were bled dry in this 
history-making battle; the myth, of 
Germany’s invincibility was exploded. 
German troops, which had triumph- 
antly goose-stepped across Europe, now 
suffered their first outright defeat, and 
were sent rolling back to the west. 

The blitzkrieg idea proved an utter 
fiasco in the first months of the war 
on the Soviet-German front. This was 
followed by compiete failure of the 
entire German plan for the 1941 cam- 
paign. 

The second year of the Patriotic 
War, 1942, was marked by even more 
significant battle deeds of the Red 
Army: the heroic, immortal defense 
of Sevastopol, the history-making de- 
fense of Stalingrad, the final defeat of 
the German fascist armies that had 
broken through to the Don and Volga 
with the aim of a subsequent offensive 
against the capital of the Soviet Union 
—Moscow. At that period the enemy 
disposed of tremendous forces. Where- 
as, in the First World War, Germany, 
fighting on two fronts, had 220 divi- 
sions, in 1942, it sent 240 divisions 
(179 German and 61 satellite divi- 
sions) into action against the USSR 
alone. Thus, 70 per cent of the Ger- 
man divisions (in all in September, 
1942, Germany had 256 divisions) 
were on the Soviet-German front. 

The Red Army troops not only 
withstood the terrific pressure of such 
mighty armies, but also inflicted upon 
them a decisive blow. 

At Stalingrad, as a result of a bril- 
liantly planned and executed maneuver, 
the enemy force of 300,000 picked Ger- 
man troops were surrounded and de- 
stroyed. Twenty-four generals and 
2,500 officers were taken prisoner; 
147,000 German dead were removed 
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from the battlefield. During the brief 
period of the culminating phase of the 
battle: of Stalingrad, January 10 to 
February 2, 1943, the German army 
lost: 750 planes, 1,550 tanks, 6,700 
guns, 1,462 mortars, 8,135 machine 
guns, 90,000 rifles, 61,102 tommy-guns, 
7,369 motorcycles, and vast quantities 
of other war supplies. 

In the course of the Stalingrad bat- 
tle, the Red Army grew into a for- 
midable, unconquerable force, and 
Soviet military art left the defective 
German strategy and stereotyped Ger- 
man tactics far behind. In his scroll 
of greetings to Stalingrad (May 17, 
1944) the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said of the people of Stalingrad that 
“their glorious victory stemmed the tide 
of invasion and marked the turning 
point in the war of the Allied Nations 
against the forces of aggression.” 

The year 1943, which began with 
the brilliant culmination of the battle 
of Stalingrad, was marked by a whole 
series of victories of the Red Army 
whose blows were becoming ever more 
crushing. 

In the summer of 1943 the Red 
Army smashed two large, strategic Ger- 
man forces which, having opened an 
offensive on Kursk, were once more 
trying to break through to Moscow, 
to regain the strategic initiative they 
had lost at Stalingrad and turn the 
course of the war in their favor. On 
the lines of their main drives at the 
Kursk battle the German command 
sent into action from north and south 
thirty-eight divisions, including seven- 
teen panzer divisions. 

During the course of the great Kursk 
battle, in one month’s fighting (from 
July 5 to August 6) the Red Army 
destroyed 4,605 tanks, 1,623 guns, 11,- 
000 motor vehicles and 2,492 planes, 
captured 521 tanks, 875 guns and 2,- 
521 machine guns, took 12,418 prison- 
ers and killed 120,000 enemy soldiers. 

The end of 1943 saw the Soviet 
troops’ victorious advance to the Dnie- 
per, the cleansing of the entire Ukrain- 
ian territory on the left bank of the 
Dnieper and a considerable part of 
Byelo-Russia. 

German casualties on the German- 
Soviet front that year exceeded 4,000,- 
000 men, besides the tremendous loss- 
es of war materiel. 

These successes were due not only 
to the courage of the Soviet fighters 
and the strategic skill of the Red Army 
command, but also to the achievements 
of Soviet industry. This is illustrated 
by figures quoted by Stalin at the elec- 
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tion meeting speech of February 9, 
1946. 

During the last three years of war 
Soviet industry annually produced an 
average of over 30,000 tanks, self- 
propelled guns and armored cars; 40,- 
000 airplanes; 120,000 guns; 450,000 
light and heavy machine guns; over 
3,000,000 ‘rifles and about 2,000,000 
automatic rifles; 100,000 mortars. 

In 1944, alone, Soviet war industry 
produced over 240,000,000 - shells, 
bombs and mines and 7,400,000,000 
cartridges. 

Whereas in the course of the 1941 
and 1942 battles the offensive strategy 
of the Hitlerite command suffered com- 
plete collapse, 1943 saw the utter fail- 
ure of the Nazi command’s attempts 
to halt the Red Army’s swift offensive 
by means of so-called “elastic defense” 
resting on numerous lines and “walls.” 

The Red Army marked 1944 with 
even more magnificent victories. As 
the result of ten mighty blows the 
Red Army carried combat operations 
into the territory of East Prussia. 

In the battle operations of 1944 the 
Hitlerite armies lost 136 divisions and 
a tremendous quantity of war ma- 
chinery on the Soviet-German front. 

The Red Army’s action nullified all 
attempts of the Hitlerite high com- 
mand to “freeze” operations on the 
Soviet-German front, to reduce opera- 
tions there to positional warfare, to 
play for time in the hope of discord 
arising in the camp of the United Na- 
tions. 

In the summer of 1944 the allies of 
the Soviet Union launched operations 
in the west. By then the Red Army’s 
actions had created all the prerequi- 
sites for the culminating blows which 
followed. The military power of Hit- 
lerism had been undermined in fierce 
attenuating battles on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front. Germany, shorn of all her 
satellites, gripped in a vise of two 
fronts, faced inevitable disaster. 1945 
witnessed the final military defeat of 
the Nazi “Third Reich.” 

The Red Army’s swift offensive 
launched in January, 1945, flung back 
German troops from the Vistula to 
the Oder. Liberating the entire ter- 
ritory of Poland, Soviet troops in- 
vaded the territory of Germany along 
a wide front and by the end of winter 
operations held in a vise the provinces 
of East Pomerania, Brandenburg and 
the larger part of Silesia. 

The enemy’s entire East Prussian 
force was locked in a ring and pressed 
back to the sea. 


The German defense was smashed 
in the hilly region of the Carpathians 
and in Hungary where the Nazis tried 
to halt the Red Army’s drive inland 
into Austria. 

Finally, on April 16, 1945, the Red 
Army opened a sweeping offensive with 
the ultimate aim of completely smash- 
ing the German Wehrmacht, the cap- 
ture of Berlin and the unconditional 
surrender of Germany. 

Hitler Germany did everything in its 
power to prevent the breakthrough by 
Soviet troops of the Oder and Dniester 
defense line where the Germans had 
created a powerful defense in depth, 
thickly peppered with artillery. The 
Germans had moved up all available 
reserves and also numerous whole di- 
visions which they transferred from 
the Western front, thereby consider- 
ably weakening the German defense in 
the west. 

Representatives of the German high 
command who were taken prisoner 
testified that in 1945, 80 per cent of 
all Germany’s armed forces were on ‘ 
the Soviet-German front. Further- 
more, as distinct from the western 
front, the Germans put up fierce resist- 
ance to Red Army troops right to the 
very end, fighting with the ferocity of 
doomed men. | 

But all the enemy’s attempts were 
unavailing. Neither wide deep rivers 
nor terrain difficult for offensive opera- 
tions, neither vast forest lands thor- 
oughly prepared for defense, nor nu- 
merous defense lines could stem the 
crushing attacks of the Soviet troops. 

A few days later the fighting shifted 
to the immediate approaches of Berlin 
which was surrounded on all sides by 
Red Army. troops. 

Over 4,000 tanks, supported by 22,- 
000 guns and mortars stormed the 
Nazi capital, which had suffered heavi- 
ly from Allied air attacks. The Red 
Army’s land blows were supported by 
combat action of from 4,000 to 5,000 
planes. The fate of Berlin and the 
whole of Germany was decided. The 
Red Banner was hoisted over the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Over 300,000 of the 
half a million German troops defend- | 
ing Berlin were taken prisoner and 
not less than 150,000 were killed. 

With the fall of Berlin the piece- 
meal resistance of groups of German 
forces was broken. The Red Army 
and Allied troops made contact along 
the Elbe. 

On May 9, the German command 
was compelled to capitulate’ and to 
cease all resistance. 
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HEAR this question everywhere. 
During my recent trip to the 
USSR I travelled some 6,000 miles. 
I visited Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky, 
Stalingrad, Astrakhan, Baku, Rostov- 
on-the-Don, Azov, Tbilisi and collec- 
tive farms around some of these cities. 
Everywhere I encountered the warm- 
est admiration for our country and ex- 
pressions of gratitude for all that 
America had done in the war, for the 
help received through Lend Lease and 
Russian War Relief. Everywhere I 
was struck by the growth in the knowl- 
edge and understanding of America. 
Everywhere the Soviet people gave 
spontaneous evidences of their affec- 
tion for the American people and of 
the intensity of their desire for strong 
friendship with us as the only sure 
bulwark of the peace for which they 
so passionately long. And no people 
are more widely gifted than the Rus- 
sians in this great matter of friend- 
ship. They were naturally worried 
about the atom bomb and our desire 
for exclusive control of its secret. They 
were disturbed that so many Americans 
still have a distorted view of their 
country. 


The Role of VOKS 


The interest of the Soviet people in 
America and their desire to know more 
about us is served and further stim- 
ulated by all sorts of organized efforts. 
VOKS (the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries) has 
an impressive section dealing with 
America, with sub-committees of lead- 
ing people in every field of culture and 
science, which carry on extensive in- 
terchange with corresponding groups 
in the United States. Through pub- 
lications, conferences, exhibits and 
special affairs, VOKS makes the ma- 
terial received from America available 
to a wide public in the USSR. Public 
celebrations of important American an- 
niversaries are held frequently under 
the auspices of VOKS. 

In connection with the increasing 
degree of independence extended to the 
sixteen constituent republics of the 
Soviet Union, which now have their 
own Ministries of Foreign Affairs and 
carry on direct relations with other 
States, a number of the republics have 
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What Do the Russians now of Us? 
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established their own cultural relations 
societies which are making direct con- 
tacts with other countries. In the 
Ukraine and Azerbaidzhan such so- 
cieties are already functioning, and one 
was in process of formation in Georgia 
when I was there. 


Other Organized Groups 


Many Soviet groups and institutions 
have established direct ties with cor- 
responding American groups, notably 
the Academy of Sciences, which has 
elected a number of Americans as 
members and which last June invited 
a group of American scientists to at- 
tend its 220th anniversary session. An 
exhibition of American architecture, 
town planning and building materials 
sent over by the Architects’ Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship was shown in 
Moscow last summer. The Soviet 
Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee has 
recently shown an exhibit of the activi- 
ties of American women in wartime 
from material sent through the OWI 
and the Women’s Committee of the 
NCASF. When I presented a long 
list of questions to this group about 
women, children, and family life in 
the Soviet Union, they said: “Why 
these are just the things we want to 
know about you—can you get together 
similar material for us?” The Soviet 
Youth Anti-Fascist Committee was 
host to a youth delegation from Amer- 
ica while I was in Moscow, in prac- 
tical demonstration of the eagerness 
of the Soviet youth to establish closer 
ties with the youth of America. 

The formation of an American-Séviet 
Trade Union Committee, growing out 
of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, opens the possibilities for the 
widest contacts of all, between the 
27,000,000 organized workers of the 
Soviet Union and the 6,000,000 work- 
ers organized in the CIO. The Soviet 
trade union delegation that visited the 
United States last summer made the 
results of their trip available to Soviet 
workers through both written and oral 
reports, given by its members who 
travelled through the country on their 
return for this purpose. The CIO 
delegation that visited the Soviet 
Union last autumn found, among both 


leaders and rank and file of the Soviet 
trade unions, tremendous interest in 
the work, functioning and structure 
of American trade unions, and in our 
social security system. 

American movies and plays are very 
popular ‘in the Soviet Union. Lillian 
Hellman’s The Watch on the Rhine 
and The Little Foxes (in the latter 
case the film is also shown) are play- 
ing to packed houses in Moscow. One 
of the most popular plays in Lenin- 
grad is a delightful Russian version of 
It Happened One Night. A number 
of special corcerts of American music 
were given last season. When Yehudi 
Menuhin visited Moscow last winter, 
crowds milled around the concert hall 
for blocks trying to get in, and his 


‘audience greeted him with wild ac- 


claim. When the CIO delegation at- 
tended concerts of the Red Army and 
trade union ensembles, the conductors 
begged them to sing them some Amer- 
ican songs, which they wrote down 
then and there. (“Home, Home on 
the Range” has no doubt already been 
added to their repertoire! ) 


The Study of English 


English has become the required 
foreign language in the schools, where 
it is taught from the fourth grade on. 
Whenever I visited classrooms I was 
flooded with. questions showing not 
only an intense curiosity about Amer- 
ica, but much more accurate knowl- 
edge than would be found in American 
schools about the USSR. 

In a Stalingrad school a seventh 
grade boy said “Thank the people of 
America for their attention and the 
presents they sent us. And carry back 
our flaming greetings to the children 
of America!” In a Rostov school a 
teacher wearing the Order of Lenin 
told me: ‘“We have much to learn from 
America—we would like to have more 
contacts with American teachers.”’ And 
the sixth grade English class in an- 
other Rostov school begged me to ar- 
range correspondence for them with 
American school children “to help 
strengthen our friendship forever.” 

In trade union clubs we found that 
Soviet workers were being encouraged 
to study English in order to facilitate 
study of new production techniques. 
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A corner of the Central Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow, where the Russians have 
access to and eagerly read many English magazines and books 


The magazine Amerika and the Brit- 
ish paper Our British Ally, are grabbed 
up avidly as soon as they appear. 

My first trip outside of Moscow was 
to Leningrad. On that trip, as in all I 
subsequently took, it was enough for me 
to stand in the corridor outside my 
compartment, to be spotted at once as 
an American, and immediately fellow- 
travelers gathered around me. Among 
those on the night train to Leningrad 
was a Red Army colonel, who had 
fought in the International Brigade in 
Spain and all through the present war. 

“Tell me something about America,” 
he asked “how do your people live, 
what plans do your people have now 
that the war is over? What do they 
think about our country? In Europe 
I met many Americans. We always 
liked them—your people are frank and 
friendly and democratic—more so than 
the soldiers of any other countries we 
met. They seemed to like our people 


too.” 


Hard to Keep Up with Them 


Others had gathered around, and 
the conversation that went on far into 
- the night ranged far and wide. All 
the Russians knew the names and the 
work of far more people in different 
fields in the United States than any 
group of people travelling on an Ameri- 
can train would know about the 
USSR. 

They knew the names of our orches- 
tra leaders, our writers, our airplane 
designers, our scientists, our chess play- 
ers. I could not keep up with them. 
They also knew a great deal about 
American political affairs. They spoke 
with boundless admiration and love of 
Roosevelt (that happened everywhere 
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I went). They wanted to know more 
about President Truman, and whether 
he would carry on Roosevelt’s policies. 
They knew about Hull, Wallace, for- 
mer Ambassador Davies. They also 
knew about Hearst, McCormick and 
Patterson. 

They had all seen practically every 
American movie shown in their coun- 
try. They knew the names of the di- 
rectors, the producers, the stars. They 
wanted to know what Charlie Chaplin, 
greatly beloved in the Soviet Union, 
is working on now. Ksana, my Russian 
travelling companion, insisted that she 
had read in a recent report from Amer- 


ica that he was now working on “The 
Blue Bird.” The mystification of the 


others as to why Chaplin should make © 


this choice matched my own, and 
there was much speculation as to what 
part he would play. Only sometime 
later did the the derivation of “Blue 
Bird” from “Bluebeard” dawn on me. 
But that, after all, was rather a small 
misunderstanding compared with the 
distortions of everything about the So- 
viet Union so common in America. 


University Lectures on U. S. 


While I was in Leningrad I visited 
the University and talked with its 
President, the handsome, white-haired, 
genial Alexander Voznesensky, and a 


‘number of the professors and students. 


The University had remained in Len- 
ingrad for eight months in the siege, 
until too many of the students and pro- 
fessors were killed or wounded or 
dying of hunger to carry on the work, 
so they were evacuated for two years, 
returning in the spring of 1944, Dur- 
ing the war the demand for informa- 
tion about America had so increased 


that it had been necessary on their re- 
turn to add several new lecture courses, 
although a good deal of attention was 
already given to America in the regular 
curriculum. 

“Last year,” Dr. Voznesensky told 
me, “we had a whole cycle of lectures 
on the United States, by a group of 
professors who have studied particu- 
lar phases of American life. Their lec- 
tures had a special warmth last year 
as a result of the tremendous help we 
received from America in the war. In 
general, your country is very popular 
among our people. After the death of 
Roosevelt there was a lecture on his 
life and role in world affairs, which 
was attended by an overflowing crowd. 
People outside the university heard 
about our lectures, so we had to repeat 
them for the general public.” 


Courses in High Schools 


Professor Alexeyev of the Philologi- 
cal Faculty, told me that he was start- 
ing a new course devoted to American 
culture and literature, divided into 
the following sections: 1) Contem- 
porary American Linguists; 2) Prob- 
lems of American speech; 3) Modern 
American Music; 4) Modern Ameri- 
can Cinema; 5) The Study of Ameri- 
can Literature in Russia. A conference 
of faculty members and students was 
to be held the following week to dis- 
cuss whether there were any additional 
points they would like to cover. The 
Leningrad Conservatory of Music was 
planning a series of concerts of Ameri- 
can music in connection with the lec- 
ture course. . 

Later, in Moscow, I learned some- 
thing of the amount of attention given 
to American history, geography, gov- 
ernment and literature in the regular 
course of the higher schools through- 
out the country. Prof. Isaac Zvavich, 
head of the History Department of 
Moscow University, explained that 
the regular university courses on eco- 
nomic and political geography, con- 
sisting of thirty two-hour lectures, 
includes eight lectures on the United 
States. The history of America 
plays a very large part in modern 
history courses of every university, and 
the standard two-volume text-book on 
modern history has a 200-page section 
on the United States. Professor Zvavich 
told me that formerly the text book ma- 
terial on America had left something to 
be desired, but that this standard text 
book as well as others had recently been 
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HE CHOSE FREEDOM— 


‘sP)LUS ca change, plus ¢a reste la 

méme chose,” said the French phi- 
losophers. One can join them in 
speaking thus of J Chose Freedom, a 
500-page, melodramatic book reportedly 
written by one Victor Kravchenko.* The 
book’s 150,000 words drone on, pages 
change, persons change, times change, but 
the tune and motive remain the same: 
“War Against the Soviet Union!,” “War 
to Save the World from the Russians,” 
“War to Save the Russians from Them- 
selves!”» The tune is old; the refrain 
comes a little late, for the main musicians 
rot in théir nameless graves, or sit in the 
criminals’ dock at Nuremberg. Still the 
book lives in hope of “liberating the Rus- 
sian masses from their tyrants.” 

In many respects this is a fantastic 
book. Fantastic because it succeeds in 
accomplishing exactly the contrary of its 
aim. It was written to terrify the world 
with the “Cheka and NKVD” which 
attempted to bring the “author” to 
court. It succeeds in imbuing the reader 
with a healthy respect for these or- 
ganizations which could tell the enemy 
of their people even when others failed 
to be so vigilant. 

Thus the book says (on page 276): 
Kravchenko “came face to face” with 
the “NKVD” official Dorogan. Dorogan 
sneered, the book says, and said “What 
a pity I didn’t clap you inta prison right 
away instead of allowing the idiots to 
start a public expulsion process.” The 
book relates how Kravchenko succeeded 
in wheedling his way out of danger. But 
surely, if ever bombs should drop on 
Soviet soil partly because of Kravchenko’s 
incitement, if ever Russian people should 
be killed because of it, if ever Russian 
children starve because his book rein- 
forced the hands of those who wish to 
“bring Russia to her knees,” then it will 
be the Dorogans who stand as great 
patriots of their land, and the Krav- 
chenkos will remain base and miserable 
traitors, the Benedict Arnolds of our 
century. 

Yes, it goes against the grain of those 
of us who are accustomed to the con- 
cepts of fair play and justice, to see 
the evil spectacle of a man who ran away 
from his own country to help its enemies 


make war upon it, using our countries 


as his sounding board. 

The boundaries are clearly, very clear- 
ly drawn in the book. Page by page 
we see unreeled before us the picture of 
a person hostile to the Soviet Union 
from his very childhood, but of one who 
Joins the Communist Party to “make 
good.” The author never believed in 
the righteousness of the program of the 
Party he joined, and he makes this clear 
almost from the very first page. Thus 


“I Cuose Freepom, by Victor Kravchenko. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. New York 
1946. 496 pp. $3.50 
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to advocate war against his country 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


he was always dishonest, always double- 
faced and always dealt from two decks. 
It is made amply clear that he always 
shielded enemies of the Soviet State. Nor 
is that denied. Proof? 

“The Mensheviks” were made “of the 
stuff of heroism” (page 224). Some of 
“the most heroic revolutionists belonged 
to the Mensheviks” he writes. And who 
were these Mensheviks? They were the 
people who called in the Allied inter- 
ventionist forces in 1917-1921 to stifle 
the nascent Soviet State. They were the 
ones who defended the landlords, the 
factory owners, who opposed the new 
Soviet Socialist experiment, who con- 
tributed to the murder directly and by 
starvation of millions of Russians in the 
years 1917-1923. 

On. page 22 the evil newsreel unrolls 
with the lurid story of the Bolshevik 
persecution of “soldiers in Czarist uni- 
forms.” This page proclaims that the 
“Reds, Whites, Greens, Petlurists” were 
the same. We know a lot about the 
Reds and Whites. The Petlurists were 
murderers of Jews, pogrom-makers, mass 
assassins of innocent people. 

On page 24, the author weeps for the 
ruined “enchantment” of a small city, 
“ruined” by the Revolution, its “ancient 
neatness” mussed. On page 28, a “Red” 
sailor attempts to rape a girl, “daughter 
ot a high Czarist official.” On page 
29 a “big landowner” endows “generous- 
ly” an agricultural school. On page 45 
the author discovers that the Central 
Asian. Basmatchi, known everywhere for 
cruelty and crime, were really “local 
patriots.” And from page 75 on, the 
book weeps copiously for the kulaks—the 
rich peasants—becoming in effect a work 
of belated defense for this hostile class 
that kept back Russian agricultural de- 
velopment and sabotaged the growth 
of socialist enterprise. 

The book becomes a positive paean 
when it comes to Trotsky, Piatakov 
and Bukharin, tried and convicted for 
espionage and sabotage on behalf of Ger- 
many and other interventionist powers, 
unsuccessful builders of a Russian fifth 
column. Along with Trotsky and Bukha- 
rin the book champions the leaders of 
the Industrial Party, convicted in 1929 
of building coal mines where there was 
no coal, planning steel mills on swamps, 
preparing blueprints for machines that 
could never be used, and so on. And 
even the Ukrainian fascists, murderers 
of thousands of Jews and Ukrainians 
and Russians, supporters of German 
Nazism, bandits and killers of Polish 
people, they too find defense in this book. 
They were all good. 

On the other hand, everything else 
was bad. To build huge factories was 
bad, to create great collective farms was 
bad, to encourage each nationality to 
use its own tongue was “deceitful,” to 


train children in skills required by grow- 
ing industry was not only wrong but 
“slavery.” 

One can visualize the effects of the 
implementation of the book’s program: 
The Seviet Union would have had no 
factories, no food reserves, no armies, 
no defense against invasion. It is dif- 
ficult to review this venom. One doesn’t 
know where fancy begins, where venality 
ends. One wanders in confusion through 
thousands of invectives, and gathers, 
that I Chose Freedom is a program- 
matic defense of all reactionary forces 
that were overcome by the Soviet Union 
and its people in building their country 
and defeating the Nazis. 

To the author of this book the fascists 
were not a danger. The book fails to 
mention German espionage, foreign sabo- 
tage, enemy encirclement. According to 
the book the Soviet Union was never 
threatened by invasion. According to the 
book practically no factories were built 
in Russia before the war, and those that 
were built didn’t work. As one who has 
seen Russian industry in construction and 
at war, this writer simply gasps at the 
audacity of the man in coupling asser- 
tions that Soviet industrialization was a 
myth with admissions of Soviet victory 
in war. 

As I read the book I wondered whether 
I Chose Freedom described the same 
country that I visited and through which 
I travelled many times. I saw great 
factories and great and_ enthusiastic 
effort. I talked to hundreds of people 
in their own language. A good deal of 
anti-Soviet talk came my way as a for- 
eigner. But nowhere was there anything 
to liken to I Chose Freedom. 

While no doubt Kravchenko himself 
furnished most of the material, the 
book is too full of Americanisms to be 
simply a translation. It is too full of 
inaccuracies to be wholly the work of 
a Russian who claims to have had a 
good education. For example, in the 
very beginning of the book (page 21) 
Kravchenko’s father is quoted: “No 
matter. what any party stands for, it 
will be bad if one party wins. It is not 
for this that the revolutionists gave 
their lives.” This statement is supposed 
to have been made at the height of the 
Revolution in 1917. But at that time 
each party fought for power for itself. 
No such statement could have been made 
by any Russian revolutionary of what- 
ever wing. On the other hand it is a 
typical anti-Soviet and anti-Communist 
statement of an anti-Soviet liberal in the 
United States. 

On page 134 we read that the Com- 
munist Party cleansing was a “political 
and spiritual strip act.” There is no 
Russian equivalent for this sentence. In 
fact, this sentence can not be translated 
into the Russian at all. It is typically 
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American. A Russian could not have 
written it. 

My own doubt as to the authorship of 
the book began on page 46, where the 
following reference is made: ‘““Ashkhabad 
—later to be called Stalinabad—was 
Eastera enough to satisfy a youthful 
appetite for the picturesque.” This is 
a lovely, innocent-appearing sentence. 
The trouble with it is that Ashkhabad, 
was and remains the capital of the 
Turkmenian Republic. But Stalinabad 
was and remains the capital of the 
Tadzhik Republic. No Russian could 
possibly have made this mistake, es- 
pecially if one had, as Kravchenko claims 
he did, lived and served in the vicinity 
of the city. 

The book is replete with examples of 
sheer dishonesty. For example it says 
(on page 303) that following the 
“purges” in “the Council of People’s 
Commissars only Molotov remained; all 
the rest were killed, imprisoned or de- 
moted.” This is not correct, of course. 
It is well known that among the Com- 
missars unaffected by the cleansing of the 
Communist Party and official ranks in 
1936-1938 were such well-known men 
as Commissar for Trade Mikoyan, Com- 
missar for Railways Kaganovich, and 
others. 

The same paragraph reports that “of 
the 757 members of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee only a few dozen sur- 
vived the storm.” In this connection it 
is interesting to note that in 1938 -the 
Central Executive Committee no longer 
existed, its place having been taken by 
the Supreme Soviet that was elected on 
December 12, 1937. The very term “Cen- 
tral Executive Committee” and “TSIK” 
(its contraction) disappeared. No Rus- 
sian would have made this error, but 
someone who had been in Russia, say in 
1920, might have done so. A man like 
Isaac Don Levine, for example. Many 
of the formulations are familiar in the 
writings of Eugene Lyons, who reported- 
ly had a hand in “editing” the manuscript. 

Considerable portions of the book are 
venomous nonsense. For example we 
read (on page 325) that the “author” 
journeyed to Stalinsk in Central Siberia 
and found conditions terrible because 
150,000 people were crowded into a town 
that had 30,000 a few years before. 
Stalinsk of the time was a typical boom 
town, a type that wartime America 
knew so well a. few years later. Ameri- 
cans know well that boom town living 
conditions are poor. That is the nature 
of boom towns. What did the “author” 
expect: apartments built in advance? 

We have more ignorance on page 416: 
The book complains here that owing to 
the shortage of aluminum many Soviet 
aircraft were built of plywood. This is 
cited as an example of “Stalin’s” neglect. 
The “author” doesn’t know that one of 
the war’s best aircraft, the Mosquito, 
was made almost entirely of plywood in 
modern Canadian factories. 

The book has a curious gap. Up to 
page 424 and the year 1942 the “author” 
portrays himself as a very important 
industrial leader, ending with his ap- 
pointment to the very top ranks of such 
leaders in the Council of Peoples Com- 
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missars of the Russian Republic. Sud- 
denly he disappears from that scene. 
What happened? The book does not ex- 
plain. Possibly the explanation lies in 
the fact that until that time the sup- 
posed “author” did hold some minor 
position in the Government apparatus, 
but after that was transferred some- 
where else to an even smaller post. 
Proof of his minor position is given by 
the admission that his salary in the 
United States was only seventy-five dol- 
lars, that of a senior clerk. 

Then there are some problems of a, 
shall we say, technical nature. On page 
455 the “author” describes his arrival 
in Vancouver. A visit to a store is de- 
scribed. He relates his conversation 
with the owner: “Are you the proprietor 
of this establishment?” he asked “through 
an interpreter.” In other words, we are 
justified in believing that the “author” 
did not know the English language. 
After all, this was a very simple sentence. 


Very well, but “he” learned rapidly, for 
on page 472, only 17 pages and seven 
months later, we discover the “author” 
“browsing in American libraries,” and 
“discovering eloquent books by Ameri- 
cans...” It seems like too much learn- 
ing in too little time. 

What more can one say? This is a 
crude book, a dull book, an evil book 
and essentially a lie. ‘Isaac Don Lyons 
Kravchenko has done his usual type of 
job. Should the book accidentally fall 
into the hands of an honest American it 
can only provoke disgust and regret that 
Kravchenko was permitted to remain in 
the United States, father this book, 
malign his country, our ally, with whom 
we must make a better world. Through- 
out the book one tends to sympathize 
with those who tried to bring Krav- 
chenko before the courts of justice. For 
Kravchenko, as for the Benedict Arnolds 
of all times, there is nothing but despise- 
ment. 


A Little Book That Covers the Ground 
by ELLA WINTER | 


TaLtkK Asout Russia WitH MasHAa 
Scott, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day 
Co., N. Y., 1945. 185 pp. $1.75. 


HE chasm between the true picture 
of the Soviet Union and the dis- 
torted picture implanted in “the mass 
mind” is growing wider. As you read 
the prejudiced newspapers and most of 
the political commentators you wonder 
whether you are discussing the same 
country, or possibly the same universe. 
The task of presenting the 
Russia that those of us who have trav- 
elled there know, to those whose minds 
are filled with this morass of false ¢on- 
ceptions, seems to grow no easier as time 
goes on; the problem of how to circum- 
vent the prejudices and get at the nor- 
mal generous instincts of the truth-loving 
reader challenges each new writer. 
Pearl Buck chose for her medium a 
running interview -conversation with 
Masha Scott, Russian wife of John Scott, 
the Time correspondent, a young collec- 
tive farm girl who came to America some 
years ago. Mrs. Buck asked questions, 
all kinds of sociological queries, and 


Masha answered them; all in all they: 


“cover the ground.” You see Masha’s 
home and her father and the small 
children and the house; you read of her 
village and its manifold activities. You 
are supposed to realize what were the 
attitudes of the Soviet citizens toward 
life and living. And always Mrs. Buck 
describes Masha’s face, her looks, her 
own attitudes, her simplicity, her strong, 
simple peasant instincts. .. . 

It is all there. The illiterate being 
taught, the hardworking farmers, the 
harvest, the clothes, the babushka, the 
kino, the village gossip, the kulak. .. . 
One sees the life of the collective farm. 
One sees the simple joys. But, 
nevertheless, one is left somewhat un- 
satisfied. Why, one wonders, does Pearl 
Buck, the superb novelist, content her- 


Soviet . 


self with the sociological bones of a 
novel? Why does she not, if the matter 
is of sufficient importance to her to do 
a book at all, see and feel and smell 
and experience for herself and come 
back and give the Americans the Russian- 
American novel for which we have all 
been waiting? She says she would never 
“get” it; but she would. We have all 
talked to many Mashas in Russia; cor- 
respondents’ books have abounded in 
just these conversations, the scenes here 
described. But the living reality, the un- 
forgettable picture, scene, comedy, trag- 
edy, must come from a Pearl Buck exer- 
cising her own particular story-telling— 
her “seeing” talent. 

Mrs. Buck is not a politician and ad- 
mits she has “never been interested in 
politics because I do not consider poli- 
tics basic.” Here she makes a_ basic 
error. Politics in its widest sense is 
what has made the Soviet person; poli- 
tics in its basic, all-inclusive essence, is 
what one must know and understand, as 
the novelist knows and _ understands 
“people,” to grasp what makes the So- 
viet girl—or boy—‘tick,” the system 
work, and the people take the loss. and 
grief, the sacrifice and struggle they have 
taken for so long. Without “politics” 
one cannot understand how or why they 
won over the hostility of nature and 
man. 

Masha did her job superbly in this 
little book. But the mere telling of the 
facts is not enough. The author must 
build with the cement of her own under- 
standing. 
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On the Uniate Church Decision 


Question: What about the charge that 
in the western part of the Ukraine, now 
part of the Soviet Union, the people 
were forced to abandon their church and 
made to join the Russian Church? Please 
comment. A Believer, Scranton, Pa. 


Answer: This question refers to the 
decision ‘of the Church of Western 
Ukraine, known as the Greek Catholic 
Church, or the Uniate, to sever relations 
with the Vatican and unite with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. Most of the 
Ukrainian believers always belonged to 
the Russian Orthodox religion (Pravo- 
slavie) and Church. Through political 
power outside of the Ukraine and the 
Soviet Union, the Vatican created the 
Uniate Church. By this means it divided 
the Ukrainian believers and tied to itself 
in unwilling association a large body of 
believers who were forcibly alienated 
from their own Orthodox Church. 

Upon the conclusion of the war in 
Europe in May of last year, a spontane- 
ous movement arose among the believers 
of the Western Ukraine for unity with 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The feel- 
ing and reasoning behind this movement 
was that with the territorial, political, 
economic and cultural unity of the entire 
Ukrainian people now firmly established, 
the artificial disunity in the church was 
even more illogical and artificial than 
ever before. Furthermore, it was the 
only element in their lives reminding 
them of alien control. 

The movement for unity continued to 
gain strength. In response to popular de- 
mand a special Church Assembly of the 
Greek Catholic Church (Uniate) was 
held in one of the Lvov cathedrals in 
March of this year. All three dioceses of 
the Church of Western Ukraine, with 
their 102 deaneries, were represented by 
bishops, deans, priests and laymen—216 
delegates in all. About eighty per cent of 
the entire Uniate clergy petitioned the 
Assembly for immediate unity with the 
Orthodox Church. The Assembly, whose 
deliberations were open, invited those 
who were known to oppose the unity 
movement to state their case. The op- 
ponents, apparently judging their case 
a lost one, did not appear. The Assem- 
bly’s decision for immediate unity with 
the Orthodox Church was unanimous. 

It is quite obvious from this brief re- 
counting of the facts in the situation 
that this movement for church unity 
among the united people of the Ukraine 
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was as spontaneous as it was democratic 
and that the charges of the Vatican and 
other circles here about the abridgement 
of freedom of religion and use of pres- 
sure and force are completely unfounded 
and totally slanderous. If anythirtg, this 
movement for unification of the church, 
quite natural in the circumstances, is 
a demonstration of complete freedom of 
religious conviction and church afflia- 
tion. 


On Amending the Constitution 


Question: Can the Soviet Constitution 
be amended and, if so, how? A. J., 
Bronx, New York. 


_ Answer: The Soviet Constitution can 
be amended and the present Constitution 
has previously been amended. The pro- 
cedure for amending the Constitution 
is embodied in Article 146 of the Con- 
stitution, which reads: “The Constitu- 
tion of the USSR may be amended only 
by decision of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR adopted by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the votes cast 
in each of its chambers.” 

As a matter of fact there are amend- 
ments to the Soviet Constitution in 
process now. The last session of the new- 


‘ly elected Supreme Soviet, in March of 


this year, appointed a committee of 
eleven, headed by Andrei Vyshinsky, to 
draft several amendments to the Con- 
stitution which are to be presented to the 
next session of the Supreme Soviet, which 
has the power to adopt them. 


On Village Government 


Question: Is it correct to assume that 
the collective farm organization in the 
USSR constitutes the government of 
the village? C. D., Warren, Maine. 


Answer: No that is not correct. The 
collective farm organization (kolkhoz) 
is not to be confused with the local gov- 
ernment, the village Soviet. The func- 
tions of the two are quite distinct. 

The village Soviet is the state organi- 
zation and the executive power of the 
village. The members of the village So- 
viet are of course elected by the entire 
voting population of the village. People 
who are not farmers, or who may be 
farmers outside of the collective farm, 
such as individual farmers or people 
working on the state farm or machine 
and tractor station located in the given 
village, artisans, teachers, and all other 
adults, are represented through their 
elected delegates to the Soviet. The func- 
tions of the local governments of course 
differ from those of the collective farm. 








ANSWERED 


by THEODORE BAYER 


They include the collection of local taxes, 
the administration of the budget and 
all the institutions supported by that 
budget—schools, health services, the fire 
department, sanitary facilities, cultural 
institutions, and of course the _ local 
militia. 

The collective farm is not a state or- 
ganization, but a voluntary association 
of agricultural producers. Because of 
the fact that the collective farm organi- 
zation unites the vast majority of the 
local population, it is of course the eco- 
nomic mainstay of the village. The influ- 
ence of the collective farm on the cul- 
tural and social life of the countryside 
generally, and in each particular village, 
is of course very great. 

The administration of the collective 
farm is elected by the members of the 
collective. While the nature of the two 
organizations and their specific functions 
are different, the administration of the 
collective farms and the members of the 
village Soviet, particularly their chair- 
men, are in close contact and cooperate 
for the benefit of the smooth working of 
both institutions and the resulting bene- 
fit to all members of the community. 


On Russians in China 


Question: Will you please tell me 
what happenéd with the Russian popula- 
tion which lived in China, particularly 


in Manchuria? T. N., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
Answer: The Russians who settled 


in Manchuria during the last few dec- 
ades, and particularly ,after the Soviet 
Revolution, have now rushed to take up 
Soviet citizenship. When the Soviet 
Union late last year announced that 
former Russian nationals would be per- 
mitted to make application for Soviet 
citizenship, there was a great rush on 
the Soviet Consulates in Shanghai, Har- 
bin, Mukden and other places for Soviet 
citizenship. Among the applicants were 
people who came from Russia and those 
born in Manchuria of Russian parentage. 

In the first few months after the de- 
cree permitting the granting of Soviet 
citizenship to these Russians the So- 
viet Consul in Harbin alone received 
25,000 such applications. 

Incidentally, this rush for Soviet citi- 
zenship is a very telling commentary on 
the exaggerated charges that many dis- 
placed Russians are trying to remain 
out of Russia. (Actually, these cases 


are for the most part the proportionately 
small number who were.corrupted under 
German occupation.) This double slander 
against these Russians and the Soviet 
Union is being effectively exploded by 
the Russians in Manchuria. 
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Stalingrad Epie 
On the Screen 


Days AND Nicuts, a Mosfilm produc- 
tion. Scenario by Konstantine Simonov 
from his novel of the same title; di- 
rected by Alexander Stolper. Presented 
by Artkino. 


AVING made the acquaintance of 
Captain Saburov, Lieutenant Mas- 
lennikov, Nurse Klimenko. and _ their 
comrades in the warm and _ intimate 
pages of Konstantine Simonov’s novel 
Days and Nights, it is good to meet 
them again on the cinema screen. See- 
ing them “in the flesh” brings no sur- 
prises. This is our old friend Saburov 
all right, and Misha, and Anya, and the 
others—typical and lovable Soviet citi- 
zens all ot them, keenly conscious of 
the historic significance of their struggle 
against the Germans for the retention of 
three wrecked apartment houses near the 
Volga, and going about their desperate 
task with the simplicity, modesty, and 
forgetfulness of self one has come to 
_ expect of them. In the hellish atmos- 
phere of the blazing city, crumbling 
walls, and staring death, their friendli- 
ness, considerateness, gentle humor, and 
naturalness seem particularly endearing. 
It is only when director Alexander 
Stolper injects himself into the film too 
unceremoniously that one realizes, to 
one’s infinite annoyanee, that the stir- 
ring doings on the screen are not a 
slice of actual life, but Art with a capi- 
tal “A.” All of a sudden these simple, 
untheatrical people become transfixed 
into histrionic poses and, for little ap- 


A mother and her two children are found in a Stalingrad cellar just below the fierce 

fighting that is going on in the ruins of the city above. This is an episode in the new 

Soviet film, Days and Nights, which is based on the outstanding novel of the same title by 
Konstantine Simonov 


parent reason, break out into a solemn 
chant about the Volga and the steppe. 
The song is fine and so is the singing, 
but in the context of the film the atti- 
tudinizing seems absurdly out of place, 
and wholly destructive of the carefully 
built-up sense of verisimilitude. There 
are several such spots in the screen 
play, where beauty lapses into prettiness 
and emotion into sentimentality. 


el FROM OUR READERS 


SRT Helpful 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

In addition to my contribution, I want to 
add a most sincere word of praise and 
appreciation to you and your staff for 
the magnificent job done and educational 
service rendered in SRT. Of all the publi- 
cations I try to cover, I find yours to be 
the most helpful—both as to subject matter 
and method of presentation. Because of 
its very real and direct approach, it is 
worth volumes which have been written 
on ideologies and economics. It should 
reach more people! 

Here’s hoping our editorial paths may 
cross. 

Mildred Inwood 
New York, N. Y. 


From a Serviceman 


To SovieT Russta Topay: 

May I congratulate you on the work 
contained in your April issue. 

I have received five issues of your maga- 
zine, and to be truthful have not been 
very greatly impressed in the past. This 
issue is great, and if you can take the 
opposition you’ve no doubt heard from 
already and keep it up you will have a 
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life-time reader. In my own opinion the 
fearless comment and survey of the cases 
before the Security Council, the article on 
the truth of Russian expansion, and the 
entire editorial section contained some of 
the most definite and factual information 


along with some sensible and realistic self- ° 


analysis that appeared on the topics. 

The one way attitude you have no 
doubt noticed in the “great American free 
press” is a terrific barrier for any one 
to break down in their personal search 
for facts and a sane comment. I hope you 
keep it up. If I may offer two suggestions 
I should like to have some dope on Rus- 
sian demobilization (and present drafting) 
and how about a campaign to secure that 
Russian Photo-Mag that is mentioned from 
time to time, but which seems stopped by 
Byrnes and Co. 

W. A.W. 


Texas 
The People’s Style 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Congrats and an orchid for nearing 
the only style that works—the style of 
the people. 

Johnnie Large - 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Similarly regrettable, from the point 
of view of balance and truth, is the 
omission of the episode about the trai- 
tor, a revealing episode very ably treated 
in the novel. Its omission in the film is 
inexplicable. Surely, virtue, even Soviet 
virtue, shines all the brighter when bal- 
anced by an occasional suggestion of 
lingering sin. 

A picture that might have been great, 
befitting its subject, is not quite that. 
It is, however, a good picture, rich in 
human meanings and fine characteriza- 
tions, and a worthwhile addition to the 
epic story the Soviet: peoples have been 
weaving, and will long continue to weave, 
around the city of Stalin and its death- 
less. defenders. 


J. kK. 


Gorky for Youths 


FroM THE BANKS OF THE VOLGA: THE 
Lire oF Maxim Gorky, by Alexander 
Roskin. Translated from the Russian 
by D. L. Fromberg. Philosophical Li- 
brary. New York. 1946. 126 pp. $2.00. 


This simple and vivid narrative of 
Gorky’s life, published in Moscow last 
year, was written for young readers. 
The emphasis is upon Gorky’s suffering 
and striving under the old order, his part 
in bringing about the new, his achieve- 
ments both as a revolutionist and 4 
writer, and his unquenchable faith in 
man. “There’s always room for heroic 
deeds,” says one of his heroines. The 
book succeeds in convincing us_ that 
“Gorky’s heroic deed was the life he 
lived.” Young Americans, as well as 
young Soviet readers, should find the 
story fascinating. 
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BACK IN MOSCOW 
(Continued from page 10) 


As Rokossovsky ends his address 
with the words “Long live our wise 
leader and Commander-in-Chief Sta- 
lin!”, batteries inside the Kremlin fire 
the first shot in salute, massed bands— 
some thousand men—strike up the 
national anthem and the square roars 


in acclaim. Because the batteries are 
hidden behind the walls the shots lose 


| their “crack” and it seems that the old 


Kremlin itself thunders with a 
mighty rhythmic breath. Like waves 
the groundswell ‘ Hurrah” 
troops rolls from the colorful pile of 
St. Basil’s down to the Historical 
Museum at the other end and back 
again to be hushed only by the sten- 
torian.command of General Artemiev: 
“Parade! Ceremonial March!” 

For exactly ninety minutes impec- 
cable squares of battalions of infantry, 
border guards, marines, military 
schools, droves of mechanical monsters 
and elongated quadrilaterals of cavalry 
squadrons file past, with their eyes 
fixed on Rokossovsky and their hearts 
turned to Stalin. Overhead formations 
of bombers, fighters and Stormoviks 
drive by, trailing their shadows over 
the square. 

Now for some purely military de- 
tails. 

The military display was marked by 
a number of new beautifying details 
in uniforms, by the excellent quality of 
the material these are made of and, 
of course, by the heightened precision 
of all movements. Another portent of 
peacetime was the graduated matching 
colors of the cavalry regiment with 
its first squadron on golden sorrels 
and the last on dark bays, the whole 
formation presenting to the eye a spec- 
trum in gradually darkening shades. 

The greatest applause was for the 
pupils of Nakhimov Naval Cadet 
School and a battalion of sailors who 
marched past with that inimitable free 


and swinging step of Russian sailors. . 


It is, of course, highly improper to 
call military men “cute” but what can 
one say of little Nakhimov cadets who 
are hardly four feet tall and who 
march in such dead earnestness in their 
little black uniforms with white piping 
and white-topped navy caps? 

Toward the end of the parade cer- 
tain seemingly new motorized con- 
traptions rolled by, exciting wondering 
comments from the military men, No 
one within my earshot seemed to know 
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of the. 


what they were. Sorry—I won’t ven- 
ture any guesses. 

With the precision of a chronometer 
the last big tank rolled past the mauso- 
leum at eleven thirty. And then the 
huge demonstration of the people of 
Moscow started in a red cloud of ban- 
ners,, placards and decorations. ——Two 
millngn peope took part in it, the last 
column passing our hotel well after 
five. 

From the moment the regulating 
militia lines vanished and until about 
two in the morning the streets of the 
city teemed with gay and inordinately 
erderly crowds. Groups danced in the 
streets, watched shows on temporary 
platforms, sang and bought, bought, 
bought . . . dolls, candy, sandwiches, 
fruit juices, as. well as more potent 
drinks, which, however, were being 





“carried” remarkably well. I person- 
ally did not see a single row, not even 
an argument. 

Everybody was happy, happy that 
the war was a year behind them, that 
the new plan was on, that there were 
more lights and more things to buy, 
and that their country was back on its 
upward peaceful grade. 

As I write this on May second I 
keep running to the window in the 
hall of the hotel to peer through 
binoculars at the passing shows in 
front. Crowds mill around the plat- 
form where puppets, dancers, singers, 
acrobats perform. ‘Trucks are filled © 
with excursionists, with lots of chil- 
dren, and stop for a few minutes to 
watch the spectacle. Military trucks 
slow down to get a peep at some num- 
ber. 

And past the crowds a sextuple line 
some fifteen New York blocks long 
creeps on hour ‘after hour toward 
Lenin’s tomb. 


AMERICA AND THE PEACE CRISIS 


(Continued from page 9) 


highly fantastic before its discovery. 
We, who are now reaching out be- 


‘yond our borders for military bases 


and control of critical natural re- 
sources, must take the lead in the 
internationalization of these strategic 
bases. The little people of the colonial 
nations have long looked to America 
to help them to obtain democracy and 
freedom. It is offensive to the living, 
and an affront to the dead, that na- 


‘tions so recently liberated from the 


Nazi and Japanese oppressors should 
so soon become the oppressors of others. 
Every mandate awarded by the League 
of Nations should be revoked or as- 
signed to the international control‘ of 
the Trusteeship Council if the area is 
not yet ready for independence. 

We must lead in programs of inter- 
national economic collaboration. We 
are dedicated to securing the only eco- 
nomic condition in which democracy 
can really flourish, the full employ- 
ment of our manpower and resources. 
We cannot have full employment in 
America, we cannot have the full use 
of our facilities in industry and agri- 
culture, unless we have markets all 
over the world. Nor can the torn 
fabric of the world’s economy be re- 
paired without our aid and support. 
There can be no peace except on a 
stable economic base. Economic war 
will lead to a shooting war. It is folly 


‘to think of rejecting loans to our 


British, French, Russian and other 
Allies within their ability to repay, to 
repair the great damage of war and to 
raise the living standards of their 
people. P 

No one denies that the road will be 
dificult but the stakes are war or 
peace, life or death, and once the prob- 
lems of security and economic  col- 
laboration are worked out it will not 
be difficult to establish a working basis 
for enduring political and cultural 
collaboration among the Big Three 
and among all the nations. 

There are many differences in back- 
ground and culture between the Rus- 
sian and the Anglo-Saxon people, and 
we may not always see the same thing 
in the same way. But each of us is 
essentially striving for the same goal— 
peace and the well-being of our people. 
We still ‘have the ancient common 
enemies, poverty and economic. misery, 
which cannot be erased as long as the 
world stands disunited and must pour 
its creative energies into making the 
tools for war and destruction. During 
the war we were able to find a com- 
mon course against our enemies. The 
world is rich enough, the hearts of ‘men 
are generous and strong enough; are 
we wise enough to travel a common 
road and march together for peace and 
a better life for all people? 
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WHAT DO THE RUSSIANS KNOW OF US? 


(Continued from page 24) 


revised and vastly improved. (This is 
especially interesting in view of the cur- 
rent project for revision of textbook 
materials on the Soviet Union used in 
American schools. ) 

In addition to study of America in 
the regular history courses, a number 
of special courses on different periods 
of American history have been given. 
Three ten-lecture courses were given 
last year on the War of 1812, the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and America in the 
First World War, and a course of 
twenty lectures on the Roosevelt Era. 

Professor Zvavich also told me about 
an Anglo-American historical study 
group consisting of research workers 
from the University and the Academy of 
Sciences which has been meeting regu- 
larly for the last three years. Papers 
have been presented and discussed on 
such topics as the Colonial Period of 
American History, the War of Inde- 
pendence and Russian-American Rela- 
tions, Franco-Russian Relations in 1812, 
the United States and the League of 
Nations. 

Professor Alexander Smirnitsky and 
Roman Samarin of the Philological Fac- 
ulty of the University told me that it 
was impossible to accommodate all the 
students who want to take the many 
courses offered in English language and 
literature. These courses cover the theory 
and practice of the English language 
from the time of Chaucer to the present. 
One course deals with “the British and 
American variants” of the English lang- 
uage, and what they tactfully call the 
“peculiarities of the American form of 
English.” The Pedagogical Institute has 
a ‘special English Language Faculty for 
the training of teachers of English. What 
they told me applies not only to univer- 
sities and institutes of Moscow and Len- 
ingrad, but to higher schools in all the 
large cities of the Soviet Union. 

American literature holds a high place 
in all the courses on Western literature, 
and there are courses and seminars in 
which every phase in the development 
of American literature are studied. 
Among the many names the professors 
mentioned were Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frank 
Norris, Walt Whitman. Whitman, they 
said, was especially popular among those 
who could read him in the original. “The 
heroic, democratic, humanitarian quali- 
ties of Whitman make him very dear to 
our students,” said Professor Samarin. 
“They find Sandburg very interesting, 
too, because he carries on the tradi- 
tions of Whitman under new conditions.” 

Jack London, they told me, had always 
held an important place, and if this was 
less so now than formerly, this was be- 
cause American literature was gener- 
ally becoming better known. Theodore 
Dreiser is considered a great figure in 
American literature. Upton Sinclair is 
given an important place. Of contem- 
porary writers, among the best known 
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are Hemingway, Steinbeck, Caldwell 
and Wright. Hemingway they regard 
highly as a writer. Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath they naturally consider his 
outstanding work, and there has been 
considerable controversy about his later 
works, as well as about Richard Wright’s 
Native Son. They kept asking me why 
it was that the work of some of our 
foremost American writers had degen- 
erated in recent years. Modern Amgrican 
poets are studied in a special seminar. 

They told me that the Academy of 
Sciences is planning a several volume 
History of American Literature, the first 
volume of which is to be ready in 1946. 

Finally, they complained that while 
they were well supplied with British 
books and publications through the Brit- 
ish Book Council, they,had not received 
many of the new books published in 
America during the war. They are very 
eager to know better the work of some 
of our younger novelists, poets and play- 
wrights, and they begged that every- 
thing possible be done to get more books 
to them. 

In an interview with some of the 
professors from the new Academy of 
Pedagogical Scierice opened during the 
war, great interest was expressed in re- 
ceiving more material from America. 
They plan to open a bureau for the study 
of pedagogical science and educational 
methods in Europe and the United States. 


Libraries Carry Our Books 


In the Lenin Library in Moscow and 
in the Leningrad Library, I found large 
sections devoted to American books, 
both in the original and in translation, 
and quantities of American periodicals. 
(They begged for more!) Both carry 
on interchange with many American in- 
stitutions, and exhibited with pride their 
Library of Congress catalogues. In 
smaller libraries I visited and in many 
libraries in workers’ clubs, I invariably 
found a considerable number of Ameri- 
can authors represented. ; 

Moscow’s Foreign Language Library, 
mostly used by students and teachers, 
has about 20,000 readers, many more of 
whom are interested in English than any 
other language, and they have now about 
100,000 English books. A group of 300 
students of English attend courses or- 
ganized by the library. 

The library has outgrown its present 
quarters, and will soon be moved into 
a larger building where’ it will be able 
to carry out its five-year plan for two 
million books. It has four branches—one 
at the Stalin Automobile Plant, one at 
the Ball Bearing Factory, one at the 
Electrical Factory, one at the Park of 
Culture and Rest. 

The names they gave me of the. Amer- 


ican writers best known to their readers . 


were the same as those I had heard at 
Moscow University. Pearl Buck was 
included among the better known Amer- 
ican novelists; Clifford Odets and Eugene 
O’Neill among playwrights. While the 


bombs were falling on Moscow they had 


had an exhibit of the foremost examples 
of contemporary British and American 
literature. Later, during the war, they 
had an exhibit of American literature 
from Benjamin Franklin down to the 
present day. 

Last year they had had a special ex- 
hibit of American poets, having received 
a large collection through Archibald 
MacLeish. In June, 1945, they had had 
a public evening on American poetry, 
with readings. The lecturer was Kash- 
kin who, by the way, is Hemingway’s 
translator. Kashkin has translated Rob- 
ert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Vachel Lindsay, Langston 
Hughes, Robinson Jeffers and Gene- 
vieve Taggard. They also have had 
lectures on American humor, devoted 
chiefly of course, to Mark Twain. 

They have regular literary evenings 
with readings of American short stories 
(O. Henry they consider one of the best 
exponents, but are beginning to know 
some others). Recently there was a lec- 
ture on the technique of the English and 
American detective story by a Soviet 
critic. Sheinin (several of whose stories 
we have published in Soviet Russia 
Today) is head of a committee of the 
Union of Soviet Writers which is study- 
ing western detective stories and plan 
to write some of their own. There is a 
growing interest in detective stories 
among some of the English-speaking 
Russians—(one day when I was in 
VOKS a book of Dashiell Hammett’s 
had just arrived, and the whole office 
was fighting for the first chance at it.) 

Among the many American periodi- 
cals I saw displayed were the Saturday 
Review of Literature, the Library Jour- 
nal, Theater Arts, Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, New Masses, Architectural 
Forum, The New Yorker (very popular, 
they said), Look, Life, Collier’s, Poetry, 
Story, the CIO News, Popular Mechan- 
ics, Popular Science, Scientific American, 
National Geographic, Political Affairs, 
New York Times Book Review, Herald 
Tribune Books, Soviet Russia Today, as 
well as every American publication on 
philology. 

They. showed me with great pride a 
whole shelf of books by and about Her- 
man Melville, which they said had been 
sent them by Melville’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Metcalfe as the result of an article 
she had read in SRT. 

I have indicated only a small degree 
of the warmth for America that I felt 
everywhere in the Soviet Union, and the 
tremendous interest shown in American 
life. In those first post-war days while 
I was in the Soviet Union it would have 
been hard indeed for the Soviet people 
to realize the lengths to which anti-So- 
viet propaganda could go in so short 4 
period after our common victory. As | 
read our paper’s today, and listen to the 
radio and the way people talk, I am 
filled with shame, remembering all the 
glowing words I heard over there about 
our people and our friendship, remem- 
bering the empty places at so many 
tables, the empty sleeves, the crutches— 
remembering the luminous heroism that 
shines in the faces of the people of Len- 
ingrad, in the sacred ruins of Stalingrad. 
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OF LOVE AND HATE 
(Continued from page 8) 





no walls upon which to paste the news- 
papers. The papers that day, with the 
news of that speech by Winston Chur- 
chill, were pasted upon a mound of 
ruins. And the people gathered to read 
them were people whose suffering was 
seen in their faces and postures, in- 
valids and cripples who had fought in 
this bloodiest of all wars. 

I will not attempt to go further. I 
think you know what was in their 
minds when they read that speech. 

Now, I am not a youngster. I have 
lived and worked through the two 
great wars. And I know that the task 
that we have is not to make more wars 
but to defend the culture of the world, 
for mankind’s culture cannot with- 
stand another war. 

Bombings and shelling do not build 
up the prestige of a people. Mankind 
must be defended. And I say to you 
that anyone who tries to foster war, 
who tries to sunder American-Soviet 
relations, is not only anti-Soviet, he is 
anti-American, he is anti-mankind. 

The soldiers, yours and ours, have 
done their work well. They have de- 
feated the fascists. They fought bravely 
for peace and a new world. I was on 
another part of the front when the 
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But in Smolensk that day there were ° 


Americans were advancing toward the 
Elbe. But as we watched their advance, 
we were proud of them. I say that the 
most elementary rule and test of friend- 
ship is to be proud of your friends. 

Yes, our soldiers have done their 
work well, but now, as we are speaking 
of demobilizing armies, we too must do 
our work well. We must now talk of 
mobilizing the conscience of the world. 

I do not think that my mother 
brought me into the world to write of 
fascism. I would rather write about 
human feelings, about girls and vil- 
lages and man’s hope. These are more 
fitting subjects for my pen. 

But since 1936—when the Germans 
dropped bombs on Spain in order to 
uphold that good gentleman, Franco— 
down to this day I have had to write 
of this evil. 

With the end of the war I said to 
myself that at last I could stop. I 
wanted to write a novel. I was tired of 
newspaper articles. | wanted to look 
toward the future. But before I could 
start, | was invited by American news- 
papermen to come to your country. 
And I thought that by talking to writ- 
ers here I could help in some way in 
the task of restoring the human and 
friendly relations on which the hap- 
piness of the world depends. 

I feel that reason is stronger than 
any destructive weapon, secret or other- 
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wise. I recall that the first time I saw 
a tank, back in 1916, I said that there 
was the last word in death and de-- 
struction—mankind could go no fur- 
ther. | was wrong. But this I do 
know: only man can make weapons of 
destruction, but no. machine, secret or 
otherwise, can ever make a man. All 
the deadly weapons in the world will 
never be able to do it. But man, with 
his reason and conscience, will always 
be able to conquer any weapon. 

Sometimes I look into a dictionary. 
I find it very confusing. But I am in- 
terested in the use of words. People 
disagree in the use of the word fascism. 
Some say that there are fascists and 
anti-fascists. I say that there are only 
fascists and people. 

Today dead fascism is contaminating 
the living; we must prevent dead fas- 
cism from becoming an infection that 
spreads. 

In 1942, before our victory at Stal- 
ingrad, I was taking leave of an Amer- 
ican friend. He asked me when we 
would meet again. I replied that I did 
not know when, but I did know where 
—in Berlin. And it is true, we did meet 
again in Berlin. 

Now, when I am asked when our 
family squabbles will end, I must again 
say that I do not know when, but I 
do know where—at the grave of fas- 
cism. 





Our Homegrown Variety— 





a he lowest forms of the Russia-haters is one 
George Howard Earle, a former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, former Minister to Austria and Bulgaria, 
and recently naval attaché to Turkey. Since his return from 
abroad he has been going up and down the country preach- 
ing atomic warfare “to wipe out every city, town and 
village in Russia.” 

One of the most shameful of those so-called Town Meet- 
ings which regularly pollute the airwaves was the one 
recently on “What Should Be Our Policy Toward Rus- 
ia” which gave this gentleman an opportunity to spew out 
his poison. Ranting that we are faced with a threat “far 
greater than the Nazis,” he reeled off an incredible array 
of falsehoods. People who went to the Soviet Union, he 
“ys, know nothing about it. But his own knowledge is 
itrefutable because he talked with some refugees. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Earle declared that President 
Roosevelt told him that the Soviet Union promised to at- 
tack Japan the day after V-E day, and that Stalin broke 
his pledge. But Mr. Churchill, General Eisenhower and 
thers have reported Stalin’s pledge at Yalta to attack 
Japan three months after victory in Europe, a pledge ful- 
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filled even in advance of the stipulated time. And in the 
next breath Mr. Earle accuses the Soviet Union of violat- 
ing her treaty with Japan by the attack! 

Mr. Earle fully revealed the nature of his own ideology 
both in the course of his speech and by a slurring comment 
on the foreign accent of one of his questioners. He evi- 
dently disclosed it in still more concrete ways while he was 
in Turkey during the war. For he was chosen by Nazi 
war criminal von Papen as the recipient of two offers of 
a separate peace to the Western powers, on condition that 
the whole German army, backed by the Allies, should be 
concentrated against the Soviet Union. Mr. Earle com- 
municated these offers to the White House, asking whether 
the President wished him to proceed further in the matter. 
There was no reply. The details of this sordid affair were 
reported by Earle himself in an interview published in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of March 25, 1946. 

In order that there should be no doubt where the backers 
of the Town Hall Forum of the Air stand, Moderator 
Denny apologized at the end of the meeting for the hiss- 
ing and booing of Mr. Earle’s remarks by some of the 
audience and said “they are not welcome in Town Hall 
again.” 


—J.S. 
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Text of Stalin’s May First Order of the Day A 
OMRADES, ‘Red Army and Red In the vanguard of the struggle for their strength or efforts in order not (C 
Navy men, sergeants and petty of- peace and security marches the Soviet only to fulfill but to over-fulfill the new 
ficers, comrades officers, generals and Union, which played an outstanding Five-Year Plan. of 
admirals, working people of the Soviet part in smashing fascism and fulfilled its While developing our peaceful social- “a 
Union: great mission of liberation. The nations ist construction, we should not forget SIE 
Today for the first time since the vic- liberated by the Soviet Union from the for a single minute the intrigues of inter- ent 
torious termination of the great Patriotic fascist yoke received an opportunity of national reaction, which is hatching plans to 
War we celebrate May 1—the interna- building their state life on democratic of a new war. It is necessary to remem- the 
tional holiday of the working people— foundations, of realizing their historic ber the teaching of the great Lenin to ” 
under conditions of peaceful life won in aspirations. On this road they find the effect that after switching over to 
a hard struggle against the enemy at the fraternal assistance on the part of the peaceful labor, it is necessary to be con- ; 
cost of heavy sacrifices and privations. Soviet Union. stantly vigilant, to protect as the apple of wa 
One year ago the Red Army hoisted The entire world has had an oppor- one’s eye the armed forces and defensive tw 
the banner of victory over Berlin and tunity to convince itself not only of the power of our country. pos 
completed the defeat of Fascist Germany. . might of the Soviet State but also of The armed forces of the Soviet Union ' 
Within four months after the victorious the fairness of its policy, based on the —our land troops, air forces and Navy— an 
termination of the war against Ger- recognition of the equality of all peoples, discharged their duty to the country in reg 
many, imperialist Japan downed her respect for their freedom and inde- the great Patriotic War. Now our armed fact 
arms. The Second World War, pre- pendence. forces are faced with a task of no less HH of | 
pared by the forces of international re- There is no reason to doubt that inthe importance—vigilantly to guard the sii 
action and unleashed by the chief future the Soviet Union will be true to peace which was won and the construc- ‘eb 
fascist states, ended in a full victory of its policy—the policy of peace and se- tive labor of the Soviet people, to be the In | 
the freedom-loving nations. The smash- curity, the policy of the equality and _ reliable bulwark of the interests of the 4,0 
up and liquidation of the main hotbeds friendship of the peoples. Soviet Union. out] 
of fascism and world aggression re- Upon the termination of the war, the The successful accomplishment of this thor 
sulted in visible changes in the political Soviet Union started peaceful socialist honorable task is possible only on con- de 
life of the nations of the world, in a construction. The Soviet people enthusi- dition of further growth of the military 
wide growth of the democratic move-  astically set about peaceful constructive culture and military skill of the officers 7 
ment of the nations. labor which had been interrupted by and men of our army, our navy and our plac 
Taught by the experience of war, the the war. The law on the Five-Year Plan airforce. If i 
popular masses realized that the desti- of restoration and development of the The armed forces of the Soviet Union @ ne; 
nies of states cannot be entrusted to re- national economy of the USSR in the must daily improve their military art on ll 
actionary leaders, who pursue narrow period from 1946 to 1950, adopted by the basis of the experience of the war,  " 
caste and selfish anti-popular aims. It the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, opens on the basis of the progress of military clei 
is for this reason that peoples who no new prospects of further growth of the science and technique. Beyond any doubt, # The 
longer wish to live in the old way take productive forces of our country, the our army, our navy and our aviation J cet . 
the destinies of their states into their growth of her economic might, the rise will accomplish all those tasks facing one 
own hands, establish democratic order of her material welfare and culture. them. h . 
and actively fight against the forces oi The workers, peasants and intellectu- Comrades, Red Army and Red Navy — 
reaction, against the instigators of a als of our country received the Five-Year men, sergeants and petty officers, com- @ Unit 
new war. The peoples of the world do Plan as a militant program which cor-  rades officers, generals and admirals, @ cal 
not wish a repetition of the calamities of responds to their vital interests. We comrades men and women’ workers, expl 
war. They fight persistently for consoli- may hope that the Soviet people, headed peasant men and women, brain workers, re 
dation of peace and security. by the Communist Party, will not spare soldiers demobilized from the Red Army, os 
on behalf of the government and _ the Ame 
A NATION BEHIND A PLAN Communist Party, I greet and congratu- § the 
(Conti late you on the day of the First of May. @ are . 
ontinued from page 11) . , : 
To mark the international holiday of & j, 4 
per cent increase in the gross out- living people, it is you and I, our will the working people, I order: of T 
put of agriculture and a vast program to work, our readiness to work in a _., day, May 1, a salute of twenty ar- - 
“ae ee at eee d peer ee age tillery salvos to be fired in Moscow, an 
of land reclamation, irrigation an new way, our etermination to Carty the capital of our country, and in the MM split 
drainage. out the plan. capitals of the Union republics, also in @ jt yw. 
The plan for the country as a whole, That is what has made Soviet plans Lvov, Koenigsberg, Khabarovsk, Viadi- explo 
is subdivided into numerous smaller work all the time; the fact that the vostok and Port Arthur, and also in ‘gee 
plans, all forming integrated parts of entire nation is solidly behind them, the hero cities: Leningrad, Stalingrad, 7 
: : ° nity” wi Sevastopol and Odessa. Se] 
it. Each republic, region, district and each man and woman willing and Long live our valiant forces! costly 
town, each factory, collective farm, ready to do his or her part. That is Long live our glorious Communist § induc 
and state farm has its own plan. In what made the First Five-Year Plan Party! Long live the great Soviet people! that ; 
fact each Soviet citizen is aware of his a success at a time when many foreign Long live our mighty Soviet motherland! i « 
part in the plan and is determined to observers jeered at the spectacle of Signed Minister of the Armed Forces \,., 
make sure the plan is carried out and Soviet Russia “trying to raise itself by of the USSR, Generalissimo of the So-@ ‘a 
even exceeded. , its own , bootstraps,” relying entirely Viet Union Joseph Stalin. <a 
It is pertinent in this connection to on its own resources without the least peed 
recall what Stalin said fifteen years aid from other countries. nucle; 
ago: “It would be foolish to think that The will of the Soviet people made are s] 
a production plan is the mere enumer- those “own bootstraps,” the Five-Year BOUND VOLUMES 1945 the Ij 
ation of figures and assignments. Plans, a powerful lever for raising SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY eee 3 
Actually a production plan is the em- their country to high peaks of attain- Now available, with index, $3.00 trons 
bodiment of the living and practical ment. It is this will that is sure to Index separately, 25c per copy. in ‘te 
activity of millions of people. What make the Fourth Five-Year Plan a Write: Soviet Russia Today _ 
makes our production plan real is the _ success. 114 E. 32nd St., New York’16, N.Y. Mi, :, 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Continued from page 14) 


of the total so that.only when this in- 
significant part of uranium is split, 
energy and fresh neutrons are released 
to continue the chain reaction while 
the majority of neutron bombs are lost 
in the heavier U 238. , 

Scientists naturally decided that the 
way to do the job was to separate the 
two different isotopes; ‘this is quite 
possible but requires gigantic apparatus 
and is very costly. The Americans dis- 
regarded the cost and built colossal 
factories for this purpose. Some idea 
of the intricacy of the process may be 
obtained from the fact that uranium 
in the form of gas is passed through 
4000 chambers with porous walls; the 
output of. U 235 is a one hundred 
thousandth part- of the gas entering 
the first chamber. 

The chain reaction can only take 
place if a piece of U 235 is big enough. 
If it is small most of the newly formed 
neutrons will fly off into the air and 
will not strike the other uranium nu- 
clei so that the chain is not continued. 
The smallest piece of uranium that can 
set up the chain reaction must. weigh 
several kilograms; smaller pieces are 
harmless but if several of them are 


united to form one of more than criti- 


cal weight, then reaction sets in and 
explosion takes place. This is the prin- 
ciple of the atom bombs which the 
Americans dropped on Japan. If all 
the nuclei inf a kilogram of uranium 
are split, the energy released is equal 
to that of the explosion of fifteen tons 
of TNT. Apparently only part of the 
uranium in American bombs actually 
split into its new nuclei, while much of 
it was thrown out by the force of the 
explosion before the reaction had time 
to reach it. ' 
Separating isotopes of uranium is so 
costly that it can scarcely be used for 
industrial purposes, but it is possible 
that uranium in its undivided state may 
be used in what is known as the 
“uranium boiler.” A piece of uranium 
is embedded in a substance with low 
atomic weight, such as graphite. High 
speed neutrons that fly out when U 235 
nuclei are split enter the graphite and 
are slowed down as they collide with 
the light carbon nuclei. The graphite 
does not absorb the slow-moving neu- 
trons, so that after wandering about 
in the graphite for some time they re- 
turn to the uranium and continue the 
thain reaction with the U 235 isotope. 
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This process, however, is not so ener- 
getic as the explosion of pure U 235 
and the rate at which the process de- 
velops may be regulated. 


The graphite process needs large 
quantities of whole uranium; the 
“boiler” which the Americans built in 
1942 took five and a half tons and this 
was regarded as the minimum. Both 
uranium and graphite have to be thor- 
oughly cleansed of all extraneous mat- 
ter. So-called “heavy water” is better 
than graphite but it is more expensive. 


The nucleus of U 238 in the graphite 
or heavy water boiler undergoes cer- 
tain changes as a result of the addi- 
tional neutrons it absorbs and in the 
course of about two days forms a for- 
merly unknown chemical element 
which Americans call plutonium. Men- 
deleyev’s system has ninety-two ele- 
ments, the last of which is uranium. 
Plutonium has properties which should 
place it ninety fourth in the list but the 
important thing is that the plutonium 
nucleus possesses all the properties of 
light uranium isotope U 235: it splits 
just as easily on collision with slow 
moving neutrons, releases tremendous 
amounts of energy and produces new 
neutrons. Americans have already 
made atom bombs from plutonium. 


- Thus we see that if plutonium is left 


in the graphite boiler the process will 
continue and the whole mass of 
uranium will be converted into energy. 


The Americans built a plutonium 
plant in the state of Washington in 
1942. According to Smyth, this pro- 
duction of plytonium wasted energy 
equal to shoal a million kilowatts. 
Obviously a plant of this type could 
be adapted as a huge power station. 
The huge number of neutrons and 
radioactive substances that are pro- 
duced in uranium boilers make their 
operation one of extreme danger to 
workers and they must be controlled 
and regulated mechanically by means 
of various automatic devices. 


The disintegration of one kilogram 
of uranium or plutonium develops as: 
much energy as the combustion of 
1,700 tons of gasoline, which is suf- 
ficient to keep one of the biggest air- 
craft in the air for several months. 


Today we can only raise the question 
of using uranium, or some element 
close to it like thorium, for industrial 
purposes. The reserve of energy in 
other atoms however is tremendous 
and although we still do not know how 
to harness it we must remember that 
the fission of uranium was only dis- 


five million acres of swamp. 


covered seven years ago. We are on 
the threshold of a new era in the de- 
velopment of physics; further progress 
depends mainly on “abstract” experi- 
ments of physicists, for no one can say 
what the next stage in man’s conquest 
of the forces of nature will be. 

Apart from these alluring prospects 
for the future, the use of uranium 
energy in industry is already a prac- 
tical possibility. This does not mean 
that we should underestimate the ob- 
stacles that will have to be overcome 
to make the whole process a profitable 
economic proposition. This new source 
of power may completely change the 
economic and technical basis of man’s 
existence in the modern world if it is 
used for the common good and not as 
a great potential for destruction. 


STRESS ON LIVING 
STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the plan foresees village installations 
with. a total capacity of one million, 
kilowatts. 

The traveller in rural Russia is 
struck by the enormous stretches of 
water-logged marshes, especially in the 
niorthwest, and by the paucity of water 
in the equally vast stretches of the 
south. The Pinsk marshlands in Bye- 
lo-Russia, besides being too cold for 
crops, are breeding grounds of the 
malarial mosquito. In the arid south 
water is more precious than gold. 

Soviet engineers and collective farm- 
ers are now correcting these “mistakes” 
of nature. Work has begun in Byelo- 
Russia on the reclamation of more than 
Soon, 
instead of the reeds and water lilies. 
and the breeding mosquitos, reclaimed 
lands will grow barley, rye and other 
grain crops. In the south, the waters 
of two great rivers—Syr-Darya and 
Amu-Darya—will be arrested in their 
flow and diverted by~canals into vast 
stretches of what at present are arid 
deserts. Fertile oases growing cotton, 
figs, dates and other cultures will re- 
place the sun scorched wastes of Uz- 
bekistan, Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan. 

Draining swamps, irrigating deserts, 
flooding the countryside with electric 
lights, mechanizing agriculture, mining 
and other arduous occupations, build- 
ing homes, battling for an abundance 
of goods of all kinds—these are jobs 
which the Soviet people are tackling 
today with the same vigor and en- 
thusiasm that they tackled and humbled 
the fascist war machine. 
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THERE OUGHT TO BE 
A LAW 


(Continued from page 17) - 


saw that “figures can’t lie but liars 

can figure.” Or can they? 
' The fact that there were Soviet ter- 
ritorial losses as well as gains is of 
much more than statistical interest. 
Recently that significant fact has infil- 
trated even into the columns of the 
New York Times by some editorial 
slip-up. In a leading article on the 
Paris conference (April 21), C. L. 
Sulzberger writes “The position of the 
great powers dictating the peace has 
altered considerably since the Paris 
meeting of 1919. The two most pow- 
erful nations now are the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. After the last war the 
USSR was a fledgling, amputated, 
weakened, revolutionary state engaged 
in civil war and fending off foreign 
intervention.” 

Now, what does Mr. Sulzberger 
refer to when he talks of the Soviet 
Union being ‘‘amputated”’ after the last 
war? He is of course referring to all 
those vast areas included in my bal- 
ance sheet under the heading of Soviet 
losses, a heading which Mr. Chamber- 
lin has carefully left out of his “bal- 
ance sheet.” An area as large as 
France, Britain and Ireland combined 
or, to put it more significantly, an area 
twelve times the size of the territories 
which we “amputated” from our Ger- 
man foe at Versailles. And by whom 
was Russia “amputated” during its 
weakness, during its period of revolu- 
tion and civil war? By none other 
than its recent allies—by the same 
powers whose “foreign intervention,” 
to quote Mr. Sulzberger, Russia strug- 
gled to fend off—namely the United 
States, Britain, France and Japan. Was 
this amputation of Russia done in the 
name of self-determination, to liberate 
the Finns, Poles, Lithuanians, - Lat- 
vians, etc., from the Russian yoke? 
Hardly, because these peoples had al- 
ready been liberated by the Russian 
revolution. And if the principle of 
self-determination was our motive we 
would have had to advocate a much 
more extensive amputation of the Brit- 
ish, French and Japanese empires, not 
to speak of our own. 

This traumatic amputation of Rus- 
sia by its own allies after a war in 
which it had shed twice as much blood 
as all of them put together, can be 
slurred over by Mr. Chamberlin in the 
interest of his “balance sheet” but we 
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can hardly expect the Russians them- 
selves to forget it so easily. Much in- 
dignation was aroused in the contem- 
porary Allied press over the terms of 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk which vic- 
torious Germany forced Socialist Rus- 
sia to sign, but the territory which 
Russia lost by the terms of the little 


Brest-Litovsks which it was forced to 


sign with the border states—puppets of 
its recent allies, was almost as large 
as that which it had previously been 
forced to cede to Germany by the 
terms of Brest-Litovsk. 

Russia remembered that she had 
fought and lost a bitter war with Japan 
only a decade earlier, -yet all that had 
been wrested from her by her enemy 
was Port Arthur and the southern half 
of Sakhalin. Russia remembered that 
she had fought and lost a bitter war 
with Britain and France in 1858 
(Crimean war) yet her victorious ene- 
mies had left her empire intact. There 
was only one inéscapable conclusion. 
The ruthless, unparalleled dismember- 
ment of Russia by its own recent allies 
was simply and solely an act of ideol- 
ogical revenge for Russia’s desertion of 
the capitalist system. If Russia had 
not gone socialist in 1917, even her 
separate peace with Germany would 
have been generously forgiven (as Ro- 
mania’s was) and she would have 
emerged from the war not only with 
her empire intact but with all that her 
allies had promised her; Galicia, Buko- 


vina; the Dardanelles and a huge slice 
of northeastern Turkey. . 

Mr. Chamberlin chooses to regard 
Russia’s recent territorial gains as “‘ex- 
pansion.” But Russia, itself, chooses 
to regard it as the restoration of part 
of its lost property. 


BUSINESSMAN ON RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 16) 


discuss with them their requirements 
as to warm water ports, free passage 
to the seven seas, and their fair share 
in the natural resources of the earth. 
In: the light of their standing as a 
world power and a partner in victory 
and in a spirit of give and take, in an 
atmosphere of confidence and mutual 
trust, the time would soon arrive when 
this troubled world would enjoy se- 
curity, prosperity and lasting peace. 
Some people may say that this 
article is written by a Russian agent. 
I wish to emphasize again that I am 
a plain businessman very far from 
being a Communist. I have never 
even read the Daily Worker. I mind 
my business and my family. I never 
miss my daily prayers and have never 
mixed in politics. It is only because 
I fear that we are being led astray by 
professional politicians and because | 
think that I have some understanding 
of the Russian people ‘that I am 
prompted to write this article in the 
hope that it may do some good. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Seviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 


by Nina Potapova 
$1.50 postpaid 
IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 














MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


By N. C. Stepanoff 
More than 3.000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 


Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 


AN AMERICAN POLICY 
FOR PEACE 


by Senator Claude Pepper 
Address to the Senate. 2c. 


RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 


The religious institutions, their organiza- 
tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
loc. 





USA — USSR 
ALLIES FOR PEACE 


Addresses by the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury; Under-Sec’y of 
State Dean Acheson, Hon. Nikolai V. 
Novikov, Joseph E. Davies, Corliss Lamont, 
Paul Robeson and others. 10c. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Hlustrated. 15c. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


An illustrated pamphlet of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Map in color. Revised 
edition. 10c. 
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Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications lisied here 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current 
DAYS AND NIGHTS 


Based on the best-selling novel 
by Konstantine Simonov. 


DARK IS THE NIGHT 


Suspense-filled drama of two men 
and a girl who dared to defy the 
enemy. Directed by Boris Barnet. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


GOLDEN 
SLIPPERS 


Excerpts from the opera “Chere- 
vichki” by Peter liyich Chaikovsky 
based on a story by Nikolai 
Gogol. 


Coming 
HELLO, MOSCOW! 


A delightful story of young Soviet 
stars. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 


vitch. 
TWINS 


A brilliant Soviet satire now break- 
ing all attendance records in 
Moscow. Starring Ludmilla Tseli- 
kovskaya and Mikhail Zharov. 
Directed by Konstantin Yudin. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Behind-the-scenes story of Stalin- 
grad. Directed by Frederick 
Ermler. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








cco | , A new kind of history 





that reads like a novel 





by 


NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


The Russian Story 


What the Critics Say: 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 


written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 


—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence can one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 


ancient and modern. ... It has an almost 


parity with other world industrial powers, 
Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post 


is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 


Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
a _ subscription to Soviet Russia Topay. Fill out the form below and 
mail now. 
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